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Choose Your 
Favorite Ansco Camera! 


VIKING f6.3. 


Features: Hard-coated 
Agfa Agnar {6.3 lens in 
flash synchronized shut- 
ter with speeds to 1/200 
second; optical view find- 
r; accessory clip; swing- 
vut loading spool carrier; 
all-metal body with built- 
in shutter release. Makes 

214x314" pictures on 


120 roll. 
A real Ansco Value 
at . $34.95 
Also, Viking f4.5 with 
added features $48.65 


Genuine Leather 
Eveready Case . $6.95 








ANSCO KAROMAT 


@ This beautifully made 35mm camera is a 
true precision instrument, designed and built 
to satisfy the most discriminating user. Be 
sure to examine this smooth-working minia- 
ture camera in detail at your regular photo 
dealer's. 

Features: Hard-coated Schneider Xenon 
f2.0 lens in Compur-Rapid shutter, synchro- 
nized for all flash work; lens-coupled split- 
image range finder and view fnder in single 
window; rapid film transport and shutter 
COC king me chanism; automatic framecounter : 
depth-of-field calculator. All metal body 
covered with genuine leather. Takes stand- 


ard 35mm magazines. 


A real Ansce 
Value at 


$164.10 
$12.50 


Genuine Leather 
Eveready Case, 


SPEEDEX f4.5 SPECIAL. Features: Hard-coated Agfa 
\potar f4.5 anastigmart lens in 1/300 second Prontor 
shutter synchronized for flashlamps and electronic flash 
tubes; self-timing device; double-exposure prevention; 
opt al view finde r; de pth-of-he ld calculator; metal body 
with chromium trim; accessory clip; swing-out loading 
spool carrier. Makes 12 2144x214" pictures on 120 film 

A real Arsco Value at : 

Also, Standard Speedex f4.5, at 

Genuine Leather Eveready Case 


Karomat, Speedex and Viking cameras are made for Ansco by Ag fa craftsmen in the 
American Zone of Germany. Each camera carries the Ansco name and guarantee. See 
them at your dealer’s ... now! 


Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
S “From Research to Reality.” 





FOR PRIZE PICTURES! 


Your Pacemaker Graphic 
takes every challenge 
your skill can give it! 


Speed Graphic or Crown Graphic ... whichever 
famous Pacemaker Graphic you choose ... you'll 
find that there’s no challenge it won’t respond 
to, no problem it can’t resolve with first class 
results! This amazing versatility, plus a Pace- 
maker’s ease and speed of operation ... has 
made it America’s most popular all-purpose 
camera with press photographers and amateurs 
alike. Speed Graphic (illustrated) has focal plane 
shutter with governed speeds to 1/1000th. 
Crown Graphic is identical, but without focal 
plane shutter ... and costs less. Here are a few 
of the prize-winning features ... but, of course, 
you must actually handle a Pacemaker Graphic 
to get a full appreciation of what a great camera 
it really is! 


New Low Prices from $174.15 


@ CONTORTIONIST FRONT. For corrected perspective choice of shutters operable by the same release. 
whenever you want it. Simple controls raise or lower 
the lens, shift it sideways, or tilt. MULTIPLE FOCUSING CHOICE. 


; ae Use one, or use them together, they guarantee 
 B) INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES. A flip of the slide -locks razor-sharp focus! (G] The accurate Vernier 
Dery sou. — arog! to ~ replaced bre a portrait, type focusing scale on camera bed... 

wide-angle, telephoto or other accessory lenses Ground glass focus through the lens... and 


@ DOUBLE EXTENSION BELLOWS. For extreme close-ups. the coupled Kalart rangefinder (optional). 
Permits full-size copy with standard lens. Invaluable @ MULTIPLE VIEWING CHOICE. Folding open 
too, when using special lenses. frame viewfinder with parallax correction... 

Sale : ‘ Tubular optical viewfinder with parallax 
DROP BED. Helps correct perspective in conjunction K] he : wet ae apne: 

© with tilting lens board ... and tor use with wide-angle correction and the ground glass screen. 
lenses. Bed remains linked to focusing knobs. @ BUILT-IN FLASH SYNCHRONIZATION. 

B FOLDING INFINITY STOPS. Bring the front into exact oO GRAFLOK BACK. Designed to take such valu- 
calibration with Vernier focusing scale and squared able accessories as 120 Roll Holder, Graflarger 
with film plane. Stops fold back, allowing front to move and Grafmatic Film Holder. (see next page 
farther forward. Additional sets of stops can be in- @ DIRECT READING FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER 
stalled for use with different lenses. SPEEDS. No tables to consult. No calculations. 

42 BODY SHUTTER RELEASE. Set right in the camera body © GOVERNOR SELECTOR. Doubles or halves ex- 


for extra stability at the instant of exposure. (F.1 posure with flick of finger. Insures optimum 
Speed Graphic has selector control, too, for instant accuracy of shutter. 


-—— 


Fnze-Winning Cameras =—— 


FIRST. In the 1951 “Popular Photography” $25,000 Photo Contest, Graph- 


GAIN; ics took more prize-winners than the next four makes combined! 


--ses 
-- 





Articles 


What Can Definition Do 
For Your Photographs? 
by John Nichols 


A brilliant technician (who is also an 
accomplished picture-maker) begins the 
first of a series on the factors which 
lead to top photographic print quality. 


15 


An Industrial Portfolio 
hy Fritz Henle 
A group of photographs which demon- 
strate that even after a photographer 
has made a reputation in one field he 
can still build a reputation in another. 
62 
Easy Does It 


by Doris Pinney 
Monthly Print Competition 


Simple Equipment Is Enough 


by George S. Small 


Pictorialism Today 


an interview with Adolf Fassbender 


Edit Your Movies for Applause 
by Robert Brotherton and Arthur Goldman 


Lighting Is Seeing 
by Hans Kaden 


Multiple Toning Builds Impact 
by Joseph Foldes 


I Jepa riments 


1 Laboratory, Herbert C. McKay 
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This cute baby is an example of the work Doris Pinney 
does for both commercial and private customers. More 
examples of her work and her own informative descrip- 
tion of how babies can be best photographed will be 
found on page 20. 
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ALL controls visible, adjustable, 


from the viewing position 





With AUTOMATIC 


olleiflex 


Split-second shooting is possible only when all controls are 











placed naturally. With a Rollei, it is not even necessary to 
turn the camera to make a single adjustment or to transport 
film. In the natural viewing position as shown above, you 
focus, set stop and speed, and shoot. For a repeat shot, 

simply flip the crank to transport film and cock the shutter. 
Thus with every control both visible and instantly operable 
from the viewing position, you shoot faster... surer . . . get 
better composition . . . with Rollei. See automatic Rolleiflex, 


as well as the companion Rolleicord, at dealers today. 


Rollei Expiration (graduated) Filters 
now available for both f:3.5 and f:2.8 


- 
" . f } ’ ‘ ] 
cameras. Fit over Rollei sunshades. Retain 
clouds without increasing exposure. Order . A ] Ds 
eee nee eee 10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, ING. 


814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, California 





Rasta no edie dim 


WESTON 
MASTER 
Ask your dealer for the new bulletin — 


C44C — which gives latest WESTON film ratings. 





Unconditionally Guaranteed 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR! 


SUN-LITE 


Portable ‘‘Strobe’’ Photo-Flash 


America’s Lowest Priced Quality Unit 


10,000 Flashes 


Economical 
300 flash st 


Lite - Weight 


Low Upkeep 
Entirely New Reflector, 


Tremendous Light Output, nd bu 

t Recharges in 10 sec 
onds f 
Synchronizes 


Sun-Lite flash 


Flash head 


Send Today for Complete Information about 


15-Day Money Back Free Trial Offer. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Hershey Manufacturing Co. 


3715 Field Building Chicago 3. Illinois 


Notes From A Laboratory 





By Herbert C. McKay 


LABORATORY OR DARKROOM? 


which 
that 


Tus, AN EMPIRICAL AGE, Is One In 


science has made such vast strides 


completely 
kind 
there 


the ordinary person finds it 
him science is 


dark 
this 


baffling. To some 


of deep and mystery, but 


s no need why should be so. Sei 


than syste 


knowledge. It is 


e, after all, is no more 


matically formulated 


always true that the more we learn, the 


more we know which means the system 


is extended far beyond the capability of 
have 


that the 


Hence we 


find 


any one person to master 


specialization and again we 


biologist, for example, is as much at a 


loss to understand neclear physics as 


would be a layman. 
is a mistake to let this great ex 
knowledge keep us 


from making use of the scientific principle 


But it 


pansion of scientific 


ridiculous for one to refuse to put 


roof over his own house just because 


elaborate 


Station 


cannot manage anything SU 


the roof Grand Central 
When we 


factors we are 


over 


deal with known rather than 


estimated working toward 


scientific technique. It is more scientific 
to weigh chemicals than to measure by 
the spoonful, and the spoon in turn is 
more scientific than simply pouring out of 
the bottle. 

Among amateurs there seems to be a 
distinct division between those who figura 
bottle 


scales for 


tively pour from the and those 


who use precision weighing 
Few seem to adopt the admirable middle 
of the road. 

Speaking of weighing, that in itself is 
Some carefully balance 


important may 


the seales (or balances if the laboratory 
term is preferred) while others will pour 
until the The 


may be ve 


balances obviously trip. 


superiority of each method 


hemently defended, and curiously enough 
each may be right. Here is a crucial point. 


If a 


balances 


pair of inexpensive photographic 


(costing up to ten dollars ot 


thereabouts) is used, it is important to 
balance if 


desired. But if 


zo slowly and free 


procure a 


approximate accuracy 1s 


laboratory balances such as those using 


hardened wedges riding upon agate bear 
ings are used, the 


be the 


point of tripping can 


end point. The reason is simple. 
The cheaper balance requires a considera 
ble overload to pull one pan clear down, 
while the finer instrument will respond to 
the utmost with a very slight overload 
Certainly any overload is an error. Yet 


it is impossible to avoid some degree ot 


error. The important thing is the amount 


of error. We all know that a few percent, 
will 


as between 1 and 20 


affect a 


often estimated 


not seriously photographic for 


mula. Both are a bit extreme, but 5 per 


cent is a reasonable degree of permis 


sible error. Of course this does not apply 
to standardization or research procedure 
only to routine photographie work. 

those who actually 


bottle 


Of course there are 


pour chemicals right from the into 


the mixing jar: and they do produce cle 


velopers which will bring out an image 
in the film. This has been given as proof 
degree of error is tolera 


that the 


that almost any 
ble. It 


ingredients may be 


is also known amount of 
doubled without elimi 
nating the 


But the 


power to develop an image 


factor which is overlooked is 


negative quality. 


Developers may be altered to produce 


either more or less contrast, to produce a 
printable image from gross underexposure, 


to prevent blocking in a heavily overex 


posed negative and so on. But changes 


deliberately made for such purposes will 


exert similar results when made acci 


dentally. 

Moreover these spec ial developers have 
various ingredients altered to preserve a 
accidental changes are 


balanced result; 


balanced and as a result produce 


effects. 


Errors in making up solutiens do affect 
& Uy 


nol so 
unwanted 
the final result. Then, because it is im 
possible even with high precision instru 
ments to prevent some slight error even 
a thousandth of a per 


“What 


tolerable?” As we 


though it may be 


cent, the question. remains, degree 


ol error is have said, 


> percent in any ingredient will not pro 


duce a serious error in normal photo 


graphic procedure. At the same time it is 


advisable to regard this as the maximum, 


and to make every effort to keep errors 


well within this limit 


It must be remembered that in making 


up any solution the only mnificant point 


is the composition of the final solution 


make a solution of 
that it 


plain water. Suppose we were to make up 


Suppose we were to 


carbonate and then forget was not 
a print developer, with utmost caution, but 
Our 
developer would be overloaded with alkali 
formula, Of 


thing to do, 


using this solution instead of water. 


and we would blame the 


course, that would be a silly 


but almost the same thing is done by ama 


teurs every day 
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TAKE WHAT YOU SEE...THEN SEE EXACTLY WHAT YOU TAKE 


HERE are many reasons why it’s easy to take beau- 
tiful, full-color pictures in thrilling third dimen- 
sion with the REALIST — the biggest thing in present- 





day photography. If a scene is pleasing to your eyes, 
snap it. When you see the stereo slide in your REALIST 
Viewer, the picture will be equally pleasing because 
REALIST pictures are exact duplicates of the original 
scene .. . with true-to-life dep‘) and in natural color. 

It's as simple as that. No fussing about perspective 
or composition . . . no juggling of equipment. Just 
take what you see... then see exact/y what you take! 

Complete novices can take good pictures with the 
ReAList from the very first roll of film. Experts 
find it a new thrill. For in third dimension people 
are so lifelike you almost expect them to speak... 
flowers so real you can almost smell their fragrance... 


® 
scenic views indescribable in their grandeur. If you STEREO 
haven't seen REALIST pictures, ask your dealer to show , 
you some. Prove to yourself that you, too, can “take it 


easy” with the REALIST. For the name of your nearest THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 
dealer and descriptive catalog write: DAVID WHITE a oa ee alee “agra 
COMPANY. 03 W. Court St.. Milwaukee 12. Wis. Stereo-REALIST Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and Accessories are products 


of the David White Co., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Winner of 1951 U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal Achievement Award 


BUY THESE CUSTOM-BUILT REALIST ACCESSORIES AT YOUR DEALERS 


T j VIEWER TRANSFORMER provide - SHOULDER BAG. Top 


i sadd icather, 
1 1 for 
1ented °o 


mpartr 
REALIST 
( 








and you'll choose 
Contax II-A 


A real achievement in camera design 
—a camera that challenges compari- 
son. 

Fast and simple in operation. All 
speeds are controlled by one dial — 
and all controls are on top at your 
fingertips. You can operate it with 
one hand. 

Unsurpassed Zeiss Opton lenses in 
lightweight bayonet mounts. Rapidly 
interchangeable. No screwing. Preci- 
sion seating. 


Durable all-metal shutter remains 
reliable in all climates. Never be- 
comes sticky. 

The base of its range-finder is one 
solid prism, insuring permanent ac- 
curacy. One window for range-finder 
and view-finder permits rapid focus- 
ing and framing of picture. 

Lenses and Contax accessories now 
available give this superior camera 
unlimited scope. 


See Contax II-A 


now — at 
leading dealers. 


Write for new 
Contax 
booklet 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 


Dept. C-37-2, 485 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Notes From A Laboratory 





Many amateurs live in a hard water re- 
gion where the water is highly alkaline. 
This water is used and alkali added with 
the result that the made to the 
formula is extremely alkaline. This is all 
wrong. The finished developer should have 
of alkali must in- 
clude that which was originally present in 
the water used. 


solution 


a certain amount and 


It is not necessary that the water contain 
sodium carbonate. Any natural ingredient, 
such as occurs in hard waters and which 
makes the water at all alkaline will have 
this effect. So it is not mistakes of weigh 
that introduce errors into 
the final composition. 


ing alone can 

The elements which affect developers in- 
clude the acid or alkaline reaction of the 
the the 
tion of the solution, and the changes which 
the made. These 
changes may be caused either by use or 
simply by exposure to air. The actual de- 
veloping agent used has a great effect, too. 


solution, temperature, concentra- 


occur after solution is 


Even nominal laboratory accuracy would 
use of distilled 
analytic grade chemicals. This would in- 


necessitate the water and 


crease costs times and there would 


be no tangible value received for the add- 


many 


ed expenditure. Therefore, while realizing 
the relatively great margins of error in- 
volved, it is satisfactory for the amateur 
to use standard photographic chemicals, to 
observe reasonable accuracy in making up 
solutions and ordinarily to use tap water. 
If the the water 
company will give an analysis. This is the 
“middle-of-the-road” 


water is suspect, local 
method. 

eall for dis- 
tilled water. Such are for solutions which 
are sensitive to acid-alkaline reactions, and 
when distilled water is specified in formu- 


Certain special formulas 


las it should always he used. 
Even carefully 


This is 


developers which are 


compounded undergo changes. 
especially true of developers which are 
kept for repeated use. Many amateurs even 
add a considerable amount of old developer 
idea that the 


solution must be “ripened.” Others use re- 


to fresh solutions with the 


plenishers and use both new and replen- 


ished solutions far beyond their stated 
limits, and when clouds and mottling and 
false contrasts show up, the film is blamed 
for the defect. One amateur I knew lost, 
for more than a week, every film he de- 
veloped and even then would not accept 
the explanation that his developer was ex- 
hausted. He had the firm belief that the 
older the solution the better it was! 

Developers contain chemicals which re. 
act with chemicals in the emulsion. In do- 
ing this the chemicals involved are “used 
up,” that is their original strength is ex- 
hausted because they combine to form new 
compounds and because the emulsion in- 
troduces into the developer chemicals which 
it did not originally contain. It is obvious 
that there must be an end point. This 
end point is developer exhaustion. 

It is a matter of fact that 
veloper has been used for one film it will 


when a de- 
have exactly the same effect 
film. 
noticeable, the developer is discarded or 
Frankly, I the 
fresh own 
laboratory | 


not upon a 


second When the change becomes 


replenished. believe in 
and in 
fresh 

discarding it as soon as that day’s work is 
that 
lose their usefulness in less than 12 hours 


value of solutions my 


make up developer, 


done. Considering some developers 
and that no developer is safe to use after 
30 days, this procedure has undoubtedly 
saved many films which otherwise would 
have been lost. Print developers are dis- 
carded after about four hours. 

the tech 


nique of a research laboratory but normal 


It is not necessary to follow 
care is necessary to produce good results. 
It is advisable to check the alkalinity of 
the solutions with test papers, just as regu- 
larly as the temperature is checked. Water 
which has an appreciable chemical con- 
tent should be guarded against and solu- 
tions should not be overworked. Working 
under must be 


extremes of temperature 


avoided even if it can be done without 
loss of emulsion. 

be neither 
but to 


take advantage of scientific methods with- 


Finally, we must learn to 


too meticulous nor too careless, 


out being dominated by them. 





7TH PORT CAMERA CLUB ORGANIZED IN KOREA 


» Among the recently established camera 


clubs is a newly formed group of picture 
taking enthusiasts who have been getting 
together at the 7th Transportation Medium 
Port in Pusan, Korea. This group is an 
outgrowth of a small core of fans, reports 
the Club’s bulletin, weekly or 
biweekly the of Capt. 


Mark H. Penoyer. Capt. Penoyer, former- 


who met 


under direction 
ly chaplain for the 7th Port, conceived the 
idea for the club in April, 1951, and con 
ducted for several months its first informat 


meetings. 


In addition to competitions (color slide 
competitions are held every four weeks) 
members participate in such programs as 
“Flash and_ Floodlighting,” 
“After-Dark Outdoor Photography,” “Use 
of Filters,” ete. 


Seventy-six percent of the members are 


Attachments 


beginners, reports the bulletin, but prog- 


ress into more advanced aspects of the 


field is currently underway. 

Interested readers may contact Lt. George 
H. Rhodes, 01-950-246, 154th Transport 
Co., APO 59, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 





POSITIVE 


AND NEGATIVE 


Out of the Past 


Gentlemen: 

This pic may help to explain away the 
thought. that a dar':room must be cluttered 
up with every gadget on the market. 

The photograph was taken in 189] in 
the Santiam River area of Oregon where 
a so-called root cellar was used as a dark 
room by the person holding the 5x7 plate 
in his hand. I think he developed by in 
spection. The camera used here was the 
Unicon B and L Rapid Reectilinear lens of 
about 8%4-inch focal length. 

Quite a few pictures of the coast area 
of Oregon were taken by the same camera. 
rheir degree of sharpness as well as excel- 
lent composition would be a credit to the 
present-day photographer with his modern 
camera. 

Incidentally, I still use the same camera 
for scenic work. 

Wayne Secrest 
Eugene, Oregon 


Help for the Photomicrographer 


Dear Sir: 

| think | may be able to help Mr. Wil- 
liam Lueas of Columbus, Ohio |Mr. Lucas, 
engaged in high magnification photogra- 
phy, has been having his focus and ex 
posure difficulties. AmMPHoro, November, 
1951—The Ed.). 

Although I have specialized in the field 
of photomicrography doing work using the 
petrographic microscope in geology, I have 
worked in the biological field as well. In 
fact, a fellow-student and I have even un 
dertaken the quite successful project of 
making color transparencies. 


I would recommend that Mr. Lucas read 
books dealing with photomicrography and 
believe that he will find them very help 
ful in his undertakings. True, some of 
the finer technicalities that | now possess 
I had to teach myself because of the few 
specialists extant when I began to study. 

G. M. King 

New York City 


Never Too Old 


Dear Sir: 

l happened to have a little spare time 
and two extra films in my camera last 
summer after a trip into the country, so 
before taking the equipment back to the 
basement I thought I'd experiment with 
“triangle lighting” and this is the result. 

Other than the cover of the 
issue of AMERICAN PHotocRAPHy and the 


December 


fact the picture looks like me, if you had 
been wondering about that matter, there 
is little to be said for the attempt. But 
one has to learn by trial and error and 
since | have made most of the errors pos- 
sible in photography since my first trial 
in 1896—well, there may still be a pos 
sibility that | may yet learn something 
Anyhow, it is fun to try 

Orrin FE. Stanley 

Portland, Ore 


asenewt 


Ly 


aN 


We doubt that many of our younger read- 
ers could finish out a pack or a roll with 
such good results. ‘Never too old to learn— 
| hope,” is Stanley's own picture caption for 
this self-portrait.—Ed. 





Reader interest is always appreciated. We are delighted to have your comments and 


ideas. Please remember to sign your name; anonymous letters are not published—The Ed 


successful 
photographer 
in 5 years 


PETER BASCH, highly successful in short time 
says, “A good school is the basic foundation 
for a photographic career. Organized training 
provides the skills so essential for complete 
success 


train at N.Y. I. 


America’s Oldest and Largest 


Photography School 


THE FINEST EQUIPMENT — at your command in 
the most comfortable working space. 
RECOGNIZED FACULTY — every instructor a top- 
ranking authority in his field. 
LEARN-BY-DOING METHOD — you're working be- 
hind cameras the first day you begin. 
COMPREHENSIVE COURSES — covering Advertis- 
ing @ Fashion @ Commercial @ Portrait @ News 
e@ Natural Color . . . with Still-Life, Glamorous 
Models. 

SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES — some of biggest and 


best names in every field of photography 


N.Y.1.’s HOME STUDY COURSE 


N.Y.1.’s Home Study Course, designed for those 
who cannot leave their present employment, has 
developed professional photographers all over 
America. Here up-to-the knowledg 


by recognized 


ninute 


prepared b 


supervision 


experts 


The Home Study ourse 
lize practicz 


gives you ind 

assignments nalized down to earth 
training that’s ost the equivalent of on-the 
spot training 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
13) 78,'' 10 W. 33 St., New York 1,N_.Y 


SEND FOR FREE BIG BOOK! 


Please send me complete informatien 
regarding 


0 Resident Training [ Home Study Course 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 








More Fun! 


GC et more fun out of photography 


by joining the P.S.A., where 
you'll be intimately associated with 


others having the same interests. 


Complete details for the asking; 


write to: 


Photographic 
Society of 
America 


2005 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED 

in nature, scientific, biological or medi 
cal photography? If you are, this is an 
invitation to you to join the Biological 
Photographic Association, Inc 

The Association (BPA) was founded in 
1931 as a non-profit organization for 
the advancement of both still and mo- 
tion picture photography in the bio- 
logical and medical sciences 
Advantages of Membership 
Members receive the BPA Journal. 
Members attend annual meetings wher 
pictures and papers on various tech- 
niques of Biological photography are 
presented and discussed. 


Members view traveling salons for first- 


nd study. 


Annual dues, U.S. $5; foreign, $5.50 


Fill out this application and mail with 


check or money order to: 
Lloyd E. Varden, 533 West 57th St 
New York 19 4 


Name 


Address 


Business or institution 

















Hans Kaden 


Hans Kaden, whose name now goes on 
our masthead as contributing editor, first 
had a camera in his hand when he was a 
14 year old school boy in Germany. Since 
then he has become a prominent pictorial 
ist, especially well known for his seascapes, 
and has earned a number of medals and 
awards both here and abroad in recogni 
tion of his work in the field 

He is a Fellow of PSA and RPS, an 
Associate of the Pittsburgh and Wilming 
ton Salons as well as Honorary Member 
of the Rochester Salon. He is Advisory 
Member of the Metropolitan Camera Coun- 
cil, the Smithsonian Institute and the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art. 

The Oklahoma Art Center counts several 


of his prints among its permanent collec 
tion of photographs. 

In this month’s article on feeling light, 
Mr. Kaden explains that it isn’t necessary 
to be an expert either to catch dramatic 
lighting vE-doors or to create it in- 
side. Sue: .triking lighting effects as are 
illustrated in Mr. Kaden’s article are not 
produced by genii. Rather, the pictorialist’s 
best guide is his own sensitivity to light 
where he finds it in nature, the author 
believes. 

In addition to his own assiduous pho 
tographic work (veteran of national and 
international exhibitions), his record in 
cludes 561 prints in 170 recognized salons 
as well. 


Doris Pinney 


If Doris Pinney, whose article on baby 
photography you will find on page 20, 
looks pretty enough to be a leading model 
rather than a photographer—that’s no co- 
incidence. She was a successful model be- 
fore her marriage to Roy Pinney, noted 
photographer. 

Since switching to the other end of the 
camera, she has specialized in. photograph- 
ing babies and many of the cute youngsters 
in the national ads come from her studio. 
I'he Pinneys also have babies of their own, 
and some of her cutest shots, quite natural- 
ly, are of her own children. 








John Nichols 


Mas 


Robert Brotherton and Arthur Goldman 
who set down some tips on movie editing 
beginning on page 42 are now partners in 
the production of animated TV shorts. Bob 
has been active in the production of live 
and animated shorts for the last 15 years 
and spent the war years with the Army 
Picture Service in London. During that 
period he worked for eight months with 
British Pathé while on leave from the 
Army. 

Art is a graduate of the University of 
Arizona where he majored in art and dur 
ing the war did electronic work with the 
Signal Corps. He has the reputation of 
being one of the few in the field who can 
cut sound to eliminate breath noises and 


sighs and re-space conversation to make it 


sound even more natural 


John Nichols almost didn’t become a 
photographer. But although he started a 
formal training in the field of architecture 
he eventually did shift to photography and 
has been a successful professional for the 
past 16 years. 

Following a stint for the Navy during 
World War Il, Mr. Nichols returned to 
New York with his camera. Still there, he 
specializes in illustrative work, especially 
still life, and in this issue discusses the im 
portance of definition in 


work. 


Mr. Nichols becomes a contributing edi 


photographic 


tor of AMERICAN PHoToGRAPHY with this 


month’s issue. 





Lacquer for Infrared Photo 


A new lacquer into which ordinary flash 
bulbs may be dipped to eliminate visible 
light when making infrared shots is now 
available. Infra-Flash Lacquer coats the 
bulbs with a dyed plastic filter coating 
which transmits the infrared but permits 
“blackout” shots on infared sensitive film 
and plates. It is necessary only to dip the 
bulb and let it dry before using. 

The product will be available in camera 
stores in the near future. 


Attachments For Kine-Exaktas 


Two duraluminum lens attachments have 
been designed for the latest Kine-Exakta 
Model VX. The first, a combination lens 
heod and filter holder, screws into the 
lens mount of model VX with f/2 Biotar 
in preset diapniagm. This is a combina- 
tion unit accommodating Enteco series 
VII filters and supplementary lenses. List 
price, $8 plus tax. 


\ screw-in type adapter ring listed at 
$2.40 (no tax) for the £/2.8 Tessar in pre 
set diaphragm, accommodates Series VI 
filters and supplementary lenses and Series 
VI lens hood. Lens hood price, $2. For 
further information, write Enteco, 610 
Kosciusko St., Brooklyn 21, N.Y., and 


mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Coating for Polaroid 


rhe Polaroid Corp. announces that ready 
to-use applicators containing durable, high 
lustre plastic to protect prints from finger 
prints and scratches will be included with- 
out charge in films for the Polaroid Cam 
era. Resistance of prints to damage is 
greatly increased. 

[he plastic is readily applied by one 
or two strokes from a cigaret-size appli- 
cator. Each applicator, contained in a 
small glass vial, has enough coating ma 
terial for eight prints 


IT’S SO EASY FOR YOU 
TO ADD THE 
BEAUTY OF COLOR 
TO YOUR FAVORITE 
BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS 


No special skill is needed . . . no messy 
brushes . . . no fear of ruining a treas- 
ured print. You can always be sure of 
“professional” results on your very first 
try. IT’S MOST ECONOMICAL, TOO 

. Each sparkling full-color print costs 
you but a fraction of a penny 


NEW! AIR FORCE BLUE 
for coloring photographs of members 
of the Air Forces of the United States, 
and other countries. Also, MARSHALL'S 
KHAKI and NAVY BLUE. 


Send 15¢ for the 32-poge dillustrated 
book “How to Make Beaytiful Color 
Prints . . Ask for the “new Free 
Marshall Rainbow Color Chart at your 
dealer. 
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SAVAGE MAT-MOUNTS 


are made of the finest white pulp mat 
board and are ideal for wet or dry 
mounting. They are hand-bevelled by 
skilled, experienced mat-cutters and 
can be obtained with standard open- 
ings to fit all prints from 5x7 to 16x20 
—in white, buff, and grey. 


SAVAGE MAT-BOARDS 


are perfect for hand cutting bevelled 
mats and for wet or dry mounting. 
Available in two color combinations. 
White and buff or white and grey; 
and in two surface finishes: pebbled 
or antique. Come in standard sizes 
and readily adapt themselves for ex- 
hibition, salon, home or display pur- 
poses. 


SAVAGE ,WIDE-TONE 
BACKGROUND PAPER 


30 brilliant colors chosen specifically 
for the needs of the professional pho- 
tographer. Can be used easily and 
quickly. The quality cover stock as- 
sures durability. Available in rolls 
107 in. x 12 yds. and 107 in. x 50 
yds. 


ae Vel 3 Rt 
MARK PAT OFF 


$ AVAGE 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


National Artist Materials Co., Inc. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


“Should electronic flash guide num- 
bers be used in the same way as 
those for flashbulbs?’’ 

W. K.—Birmingham, Ala. 

The general principle is the same. Di- 
vide the guide number by the distance in 
feet of the light from subject. The result is 
the f/-stop setting. 

There are some minor variations in 
usage, however. For example, wheiv work- 
ing with flashbulbs the guide number em- 
ployed becomes progressively smaller with 
each increase in shutter speed. This is 
because the duration of the light from a 
flashbulb is approximately 1/25 sec. When 
the shutter is set at 1/100 sec., much less 
of the light produced will reach the film 
as compared with a 1/25 sec. shutter 
speed. When using speedlight, the guide 
number remains constant throughout the 
full range of shutter speeds because the 
flash duration is nearly always less than 
the open time of the shutter, even at the 
higher speed settings. This operating con- 
dition permits all of the light produced 
with each flash to reach the film. 

When the flashtube is mounted in a 
reflector having a bright or specular re- 
flective surface of suitable curvature, very 
high guide numbers may be used when 
photographing distant subjects. I have 
seen outstanding pictures taken with this 
type of equipment and portable speed. 
lights, where guide numbers of 1000 to 
1200 were employed. An active developer 
with double the normal development time 
was used. There was no noticeable im- 
pairment of print quality when 8x10’s 
were made from a portion of 4x5 nega- 
tives. 


“Why can my friend use speedlight 
at all shutter speeds with his camera 
and | must use a slow shutter speed 
with my Leica?’ 
D. J.—Hoboken, N.J. 
The camera your friend uses has a be. 
tween-the-lens shutter. This permits light 
to cover the entire film area the instant the 
shutter opens. The Leica camera employs 
a focal plane shutter which is a_ slotted 
curtain that travels across the film plane 
quite close to the surface of the film. 
At the slower shutter speeds (1/20 see. 
with prewar models and 1/30 with later 
models) the curtain slot is the full size 
of the film and may be successfully used 
with speedlight. At higher speeds the slot 


is narrower than the film area. When a 
speedlight picture is made, an area only 
the size of the slot is exposed because 
there is relatively little curtain travel dur- 
ing the short duration of the flash. 

This operating condition with the Leica 
and other cameras having focal plane 
shutters should occasion little concern for 
indoor exposures. Incident light is usually 
at a sufficiently low level to provide no 
film response. More care should be taken 
when making flashfill pictures outdoors in 
sunlight. To avoid over-exposure the sun 
should, in most cases, be back of the sub 
ject. If desired, the picture may be made 
in a shaded area. 

Many hundreds of Leica cameras are 
used with speedlight equipment by wed- 
ding photographers and others. They do 
not consider the slow shutter speed an in- 
surmountable obstacle for either inside or 
outdoor work. 


“| have been using the speedlight 
which | made from the plans printed 
in American Photography with excel- 
lent results the past several months 
with an “X’’ type shutter. Originally 
it synchronized at 1/100 sec. and 
slower. Now it wili not flash the unit. 
What is the most likely cause of the 
trouble?” 
W. J.—Detroit, Mich. 
First, determine whether the unit, con- 
necting cord or shutter is at fault. With 
the unit fully charged, disconnect, the 
shutter cord from the camera and make 
a connection across the cord terminals 
with a paper clip. If the unit flashes, both 
it and the cord are, of course, operative. 
There should be no spark where the 
connection was made. If a distinct spark 
is present, the trouble is due to C-7, the 
25-mfd, 25-volt electrolytic capacitor which 
is connected across the relay coil and this 
component should be replaced. If there 
is not a noticeable spark when flashing 
the unit, the cause of the trouble is likely 
due to poor contact inside the shutter. 
These contacts are extremely small and 
very delicate. Possibly the contact spacing 
has increased from usage and should be 
adjusted by a competent shutter repair- 
man. Most “X” or “O” delay shutters 
can be adjusted to provide a 3- or 5-milli- 
second delay. This would be recommended 
for use here. You should then be able to 
synchronize at all shutter speeds. 
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PHOTO-LENSES 


—An American Product Since 1899 — 


To help you in the selection of the proper lens our long experience is at your service 


GOERZ DAGOR 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 


Coated 

The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens perform- 
ance, the DAGOR combines in one lens — 

1. A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat. 

2. A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 

3. A long-focus lens when single element 

is used. 

It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear and undis- 
torted detail to the very corners of the film — 
for interiors, exteriors, commercial and ama- 
teur work, scenic views, groups, banquets, 
color film, copying, enlarging. 

f:6.8 12 focal lengths 1%” to 12” 

f:7.7 3 focal lengths 14” to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 


Coated 
A Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com- 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 
3°’ FOCAL LENGTHS: 35%” — 4%” — 614” 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to f:16 


The ideal apochromatie process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work. Coated. 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 TO 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
from 35 mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


(for process lenses) 
Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nego- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
work. 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for — 

For Movie and Television. 


A new six element high quality lens for the 
16 and 35 mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi- 
nition in black-&-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. Coated. 

Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements 
or shifting image. 

This lens comes in C mount for 16 mm cam- 
eras. Fitting to other cameras upon special 
order. 

Sizes available now: 35 and 50 mm uncoated 
and 75 mm coated. 


GOERZ C-DOGMAR f:4.5 
focus 6” (150 mm) 


For Movie and Television. 


For long distance telephoto work with 35 mm 
and 16 mm movie cameras. Coated, in iris 
barrel, or “C” focusing mount for 16 mm 
cameras. 


LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES 
imported — now available — 


PANORTHO FILTERS 
in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yellow and green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 
light blue 


PANORTHO SUNSHADES 
lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy — 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes 
to fit standard lens diameters, with accurate 
adjustable push-on rings. 


LOMARA POCKET MICROSCOPES 


For concentrated power of vision in your daily endeavors, whatever your vocation or hobby 
might be, for quick on the spot observation or examination of minute objects — 
3 models — in fountain pen shape 
Clip Lomara — magnifies to 120 times 
Another Lomara — magnifies to 50 times 

Ultra Lomara — magnifies to 460 times 
Lens sets, adjustable stand for either one, with stage, diaphragm, mirror reflector, electric 
light assembly, etc., available. Ask for literature. 








REMEMBER: 

For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 
given profitable satisfaction 
over half a century 


2-52 


Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 


The ¢ P: GOERZ AMERICAN 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 















































Be A 
Professional 
CAMERA MAN 


MEN — ANC WOMEN — with a camera ca 
School of Mod- 
America’s largest 


and 


reer ahead, train at the 
ern Photography 
faculty 


with a world-famous 


unmatched equipment 


Above, an SMP student works on a 
practical assignment in one of the com 
mercial studios with a professional mod 
el. 

Classes in General Com 


Photo 


Portraiture, 
Color 
graphic Art 


mercial, Color Printing, 


Pechniques — airbrush and 
date 


trip 


others, are open for any 


evening. A 


starting 
you choose day or 
through the school will thrill you, and 
the modest tuition fees should convince 
NOW 


that professional camera careet 


you that is the time to start on 


Come 
booklet 


proved for 


Visit us, write or phone for 


\1 of successful graduates. Ap 


Veterans’ Training 


the School of 


Modern Photography 
136 E. 57th St. ¢ New York 22, N.Y. 
PLAZA 8-1763 





NEW PORTFOLIO ADDED 
IN PSA PORTRAIT DIVISION 
As a 
freedom of expression in portraiture, Pot 
Portfolios, a PSA’s Pic 
torial Division, has organized an 
Members of this 
group are 15 volunteers from 13 states se- 
lected by Maurice H. APSA, as 


sistant director of the Portrait Portfolios. 


step toward encouraging greater 


trait section of 
experi 
mental 


portfolio, new 


Lewis, 


This new effort is aimed at freeing PSA 
portrait enthusiasts from the static, com 
mercial portrait as a model. The group will 
be under the guidance of Gerda Peterich, 
APSA, who will act as commentator. Miss 
Peterich, known as a teacher, lecturer and 
author, is now doing research in the his 
tory of 


portraiture at the University of 


Rochester for her master’s degree. 


NEW VARIGAM SURFACE 


The Du Pont photographic division has 


announced that a new surface, DS, has 


been added to the Varigam line. De 


scribed as “velvet grain natural white 
high luster, double weight” it will be the 
tenth surface now available in this varia 
ble-contrast paper. The brilliance and fine 
texture of 


DS are designed for portraits 


and pictorial subjects. 


= 





NATURAL COLOR 
PROCESSES 


$5 —Cariton Dunn 


Fifth edition, 286 pages, 
charts & formulas, 54x 
8%, cloth. COD or 
money with order. No 
COD outside USA. Ten- 
day return rivilege. 
AmPhoto Book Shop, 
421-5th Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 





HOTEL 
CLARIDGE 


TOPS! 


Give yourself a treat next time you head 
for St. Lovis—make your reservation at 
Hotel Claridge — it will be a tonic en- 


| route when you think of the nice hot 


shower you will enjoy after a busy day 
and the grand night's sleep in one of 
the softest beds you ever dreamed of ... | 
Come for vacation—for business or pleas- 
ure — but first of all be sure to stay at 
the Claridge. 





350 ROOMS 


From $2.75 


ERNIE SIMONS, Manager 
Locust at Eighteenth 


ST. LOUIS 


MISSOURI 


PLENTY OF 
PARKING SPACE 








THE EASY WAY TO 


Better 
ictures 





''The meter 
with a 
MEMORY" 


The superb PRI 
EXPOSURE METER 


ZG... accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 
and white. And so easy to 
use... the only meter with: 


@ extra handy pointer lock 
@ trident analyzer 

e@ automatic range shift 

@ synchronized dial 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
photo dealer’s today. Also 
the dependable, accurate 
DW-68 exposure meter. 


FOR BETTER 
DARKROOM PICTURES— 


Get the T-48 Automatic Interval 
Timer. Automatically controls printer 
and enlarger. Two-minute range. Makes 
for uniform prints, easier dodging. 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


y 





SIX NEW KODAK DATA BOOKS 


The Eastman Kodak Co. has issued six | Cross Section 


new data books on black-and-white and A 

color subjects within recent weeks. These oF RACLE 
include, “Photographic Greeting Cards,” A Mi 

“Darkroom Construction for Professional, CAMER: s 
Photomechanical and Industrial Use,”’ 

“Photoelastic Stress Analysis,” “Profes- 

sional Printing with Kodak Photographic CONTAX-S 
Papers,” “Color Separation and Masking” 3 
and “Kodek Dve Transfer Process.” This cutaway section of the Con- 
tax-S reveals much more than we can 
convey in words about the masterful 
complete information for all photogra- design of the Prisma-Scope viewing 
phers who want to make their own photo and focusing system 


The greeting card data book provides 


graphic cards. Although it applies spe- Note particularly these features: 


cifically to Christmas cards, the instruc @ The Prisma-Scope is not a_ bulky 
accessory but a completely inte- 
grated camera unit. 

throughout the year. The 24 page booklet You focus on an image that is life- 
sized, correct sided and always up- 
right, no matter how vou turn the 
niques, single and multiple negatives, the camera. 

It You control depth of field visually. 


tions ean be used for all types of cards 
covers choosing the subject, table top tech 


use of masks and finishing operations 
. 9c No accessory view finders are ever 
retails for 25 cents. needed with inter- 
The booklet on darkroom construction changeable lenses 
and extension Equipped with 1 sec. to 1/1000th 
: oe : e ‘ - 7 ‘ qui ppec sec. Mt 
is one of the first devoted entirely to this tubes. focal plane shutter, pre-set dia- 
phragm, self-timer, synchronized 


subject. It points out that preliminary plan 
for flash and strobe. 


In addition. the 
ning IS Necessary to save steps and money tax-S now has a pre 
set diaphragm for 


and advocates generous proportions and | ightning fast pic- 4 “T” coated F/35 $955 


; ? te es , Carl Zeiss Tessar lens... 
convenient arrangement of equipment. In are: taking. - A‘ : 


iti | F/2.8 Zeiss Tessar and F/2 Zeiss 
addition to advice on lay-out, the data book Just a fe w of the many L/2.8 Aotee Sener endl FC 
easons why ti ontax 
| is fast becoming the 
for sinks, temperature control, floors, safe nost wanted 35 mm. ca 


covers specifications for materials required 


Prices include fed. tax, fair traded. 
lights, ventilation, wiring, painting, ete. Write to Dept. C-16 for Contax-S 


Punched for the Kodak notebook, the book booklet “Natural Focusing ERCONA CAMERA CORP. 


ind name of nearest dealer. 


let has 33 pages and sells for 35 cents 527 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

The data book on “Photographic Stress 5 . : vii 
Analysis” is a revision of the older book 
let which has been a guide for workers in 

, this field. The pages cover use of polarized 
light, birefringence, isochromatic and_ iso- 
clinie lines, cireular polarization and stress 
patterns. The choice and use of apparatus 
is aiso covered as is the making of proper 
models. This will sell for 35 cents. 

Also completely revised is the booklet 
on professional printing. This is addressed 
to experienced photographers and deals 
with such subjects as print quality and pro 
duction methods for extra profits 

he color data books are the first presen 
entation of their subjects in easily-availa 
ble and complete form. “Color Separation 
and Masking” has complete information on 
balancing separation negatives and on 
masking techniques. Its 56 pages are lib 
erally illustrated and contain detailed work 
ing instructions. The “Kodak Dye Transfer as 
Pecsiead” ‘Siceblck eisthiie: ash the. pal WINSOR & NEWTON “LONDON SENIOR 
ing of color separation negatives and of Consisting of an “Oxford” No. 5 Box 12x16 inches. Fitted 
Ektacolor negatives with Pan Matrix Film with 14 Studio Tubes “London” Oil Colors assorted, 2 |b. 

Tube “London” White, 5 Brushes, 2 Canvas Panels, Palette 

Knife, Palette Cup, Linseed Oil and Turpentine. Each $23.50 





HOW TO WIN AT 


CHECKERS CHAMPIONSHIP | Send Check or Money Order. Sorry, no C.O.D. u “ 
~—Arthur Reisman $1 CHECKERS | Y Albata 


Tae Pionten Srarex 1} | Sent Postpaid anywhere east of the Rockies. Brushes 
Paper covers See, 132 | 
pages. pal gift serv- A 
loman or mather-in-tow. | HAMI LTON DWIGH T CO Inc 00 —$ .80 
COD or money with or- | “9 * 0 _ 90 
- » aye = outside | : ] 1.00 
SA. en - day t . . om * 
privilege, "AmPhoto. Book | Artists’ Materials 7 120 
a eae 1 133 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Dowling's Fifth Avenue cash customers number in the tens of thousands, but if credit suits your con- 
venience you are cordially invited to use our unique budget plan. All photographic equipment may 
be obtained on time payments from Dowling’s . . . covered by our 30-Day Free Trial and 1 Year Guarantee! 


AURICON CINE-VOICE 


You Can Sh 16 mm Movies That Talk! 


Camera (less lenses. Wide variety of standard C Mount Lenses available) 

Microphone stand and cable. 

Amplifier and controls. 

Monitoring headphones. 

Carrying case for camera and:sound equipment. Exclusive Duo-Prism single lens 


Single Lens Model .. . $695. Cash or $69.50 Down nace pe ge 


accuracy of rangefinder. Speeds 
3 Lens Turret Model... $784.50 Cash or $78.45 Down Slin Beh wasksonnamon 


° . i This is the camera for a perfec- 
(Optional) Cine Voice Portable Power Pack for use when house current tionist! With Schneider Xenon 


is not available. $58.50 Cash or $5.85 Down. ea ee ene 


RECTAFLEX 


d 
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; Director 
NEW t Exposure 
MINOX Wl fof Meter 
Mini- F $ Ld Werld’s pape 
Miniature i del of 4 ; _ and we ¥ 
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Leica he 
complete 


ape lends ie na eee Fitted ' 
: x Wt Uxemburg 870 
ROLLEIFLE yy e570 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
OLEX H-8 Please ship the following immediotely:.. 


% 
OR H-16 
Enclosed is $ as Down Payment or Complete Payment 
(Cross out one) 
| agree to poy $ Monthly for Months until merchandise is paid for. 
Please give top Trade-in Offer on 
Case td. $ 4 ond apply as down payment when | accept your offer 
$325. c arf © Send Iitustrared (0 Send Pamphlet on (0 Send Iilustrated 


Dews cash So $235- ores ‘Deferred Payments'’ Literoture On 
own. “ Down. 
° 23.50 Address 


t 
Cash or $ 
City Zone Stote 

















WHAT CAN DEFINITION DO 


JOHN NICHOLS demonstrates what definition 
means in the optical system of the camera and 
shows how fo test your own lens and film. 


The mastery of definition 
is not a theoretical matter 
but one of the necessary 
steps in producing such 
prints as this. In the origi- 
nal the distinctive surface 
of each of the materials 
photographed is clearly 
rendered. This is more 
than a matter of mere 
sharpness of image, al- 
though this sharpness is a 


factor in definition. 


Other factors in maintaining definition from ground 
glass to finished print will be covered by Mr. Nichols in 
future issues of American Photography.—Ed. 


I THINKING OF DEFINITION as mere sharpness of outline, 
we underestimate its importance. Not only does defini- 
tion control the sharpness of outlines but also the render- 
ing of the quality of materials and consequently the entire 
realism of the photograph. But realism is the only thing, 
apart from ease of execution, that makes a photograph 
better than a drawing. 

Because it is needed for the achievement of realism, 
definition becomes the basic concept of photographic 
esthetics. In this sense, the prosaic word expands to 
mean the (ideally) flawless point-to-point correspondence 
of picture to subject. 

Fine definition is a fragile thing, easily lost in the 
darkroom as well as outside it. Imagine, for a compari- 
son, a long line of nervous or clumsy people who un- 
dertake to pass a raw egg from one end of the line to 
the other. Failure at one stage equals failure, period. 





FOR YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS? 


Processing technique being a separate subject, how- 
ever, this article must be limited to original image 


good 


definition. We will assume that you have a very 
enlarger, a good magnifier or both. 

An amateur, seeing the slick work of a professional, 
might be excused for feeling that a high standard of 
definition is in some sense a trade secret, like a formula 
for hair tonic. There is, of course, no basis for this. Pro- 
fessional pictures are sharp because |) high-grade equip- 
ment is used, 2) large films, small apertures, and tripods 
are in common use and 3) they have to be. To survive, 
professionals apply themselves as few amateurs do, check- 
ing and testing to maintain and improve quality of output. 

Instead of vague feelings of dissatisfaction about your 
equipment, why not find out by a few simple tests what 
it can do? Like a chemistry student, learn by the disci- 
pline of controlled experimentation. The chances are 
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Lens performance is graphically 
illustrated in this series of ‘‘star 
patterns’ made by the author. At 
the top is the ‘‘star’’ itself, formed 
by a light bulb directly behind a 
pinhole in black paper and illus- 
trated to the same scale as the 
other patterns which are those 
formed by lens under various con- 
ditions. The first lens pattern (2) 
is the vague, diffuse star-image 
formed by a reading glass. This is 
imperfect for photographic work 
because such a lens is uncorrect- 
ed. This image indicates chromatic 
and spheric aberration as well as 
astigmatism. 

The rest of the series are images 
formed by a moderately corrected 
lens not suitable for the most criti- 
cal work. The star-image in (3) is 
near the lens axis (center of the 
film) at an f/5.6 opening. It is 
symmetrical and reasonably small 
In the next illustration (4), the 
star-image has been made under 
identical conditions except that 
the exposure has so increased the 
size of the image that good defini- 
tion would be completely lost. 

In (5) the star-image has been 
formed away from the lens axis 
of £/6.8. 


Such images toward the edge 
of the field are never as sharp or 
perfect as those in the center, 
even in the best of lenses. In 
6) the image is the same except 
that the focus has been shifted 
very slightly. The shape of the 
image indicates a small amount of 
residual astigmatism in the lens. 
The last figure (7) is also made 
under the same conditions as (5 
except that the diaphragm has 
been stopped down to f/36. A 
comparison of the two images will 
show that the shape of the two 
images is the same but that dif- 
fraction (the spreading of light 
when it passes through a tiny 
opening) has reduced the defini- 
tion of the image. Although a 
greater acceptable depth of field 
is gained by stopping down a 
lens, the image itself will not be 
as critically sharp as that made at 


a larger diaphragm opening 


DEFINITION IN YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


that you will find the results better than you anticipated. 
This will remove a psychological roadblock keeping you 
from constructive work. 

When definition tests are mentioned,’ ny people think 
of a chart that looks like an abstract painting of fire- 
works which is to be copied with the apparatus under 
test. Such charts have definite value but also great dis- 
advantages for the inexperienced. 

1) Such charts are usually photographed too close 
to the camera, so that focusing errors and especially 
lack of parallelism between chart and film may con- 
fuse the result. 

2) Copyboard conditions are not those found in 
most types of photography, therefore a copyboard test 
is not precisely valid for all conditions. 

3) The results require interpretation which may 
lead the photographer further into theory than neces- 
sary for practical purposes. 

The tests described below can be done quite simply 


and with no special equipment. 


1. Artificial Star Test. 


This test is primarily for cameras with groundglass 
focusing and requires a magnifier of five to ten power. 

To make an artificial star, simply make a smooth pin- 
hole in a piece of thin cardboard. If made with a small 
common pin, the hole will be.about 1/50 inch in diame- 
ter. Blacken the sides of the hole with ink and put a 
frosted electric light bulb behind it. One of the most con- 
venient ways of doing this is to fit the cardboard in your 
safelight in place of the glass. A cardboard box may be 
used. A 10- or 25-watt bulb is sufficient. 

Put a dab of thin oil on the center and on one corner 
of the ground side of your ground glass to aid in fine 

/ 


focusing. Set up the camera firmly with the lens 81% feet 


away from the “star.” By geometry, the image of the 


inch in diameter, 


oo a 
10,000 
where F is the focal length in inches. Because the re- 


star should be a dise about 


solving power of the eye is only about */200 inch this 
diameter is negligible even when the magnifier is used. 

Place the image of the star in the center of the ground 
glass, focus by scale and open the lens to full aperture. If, 
at proper scale distance, the image is an even grayish 
disc, then focusing error is present. Determine best focus 
with magnifier and note scale error. 

Examine again. The star image will~be a soft-edged 
circle. Now watch while the lens is stopped down and 
note that the star appears smaller. This is in large part 
due to better definition at the smaller aperture. But it 
will be found that the star again grows fuzzier as aper- 
tures smaller than (usually) £/22 are reached, due to 
diffraction. The importance of this diffraction effect has 
been exaggerated, but it is a factor whenever the aper- 
ture is smaller than about 3/16 inch. 

Now move the camera so that the star image appears 
at the oil spot near the corner of the ground glass. At 











full aperture it may appear as a patch of light of some 

odd shape. Study of this patch will show the presence 
of the various aberrations and while it might be interest- 
ing to identify them the type of unsharpness present is 
not important, only the total amount. 

Again stop down gradually and note the marked im- 
provement in size of patch. This may surprise those who 
have read statements in miniature camera literature to 
the effect that the largest aperture gives the best defini- 
tion. This cencept is valid for microscopy, but must be 
greatly qualified to apply to photography. 

If you wish to try this test and do not have ground- 
glass focusing, it can be done photographically. The ex- 
posures must be carefully standardized, however, to avoid 
misleading results. To identify each of the exposures, 
mount a bold black number (such as one cut from a 
calendar) on very thin paper and make the hole for 
the star-image through this. There will be enough light 
through the thin paper so that the number can be identi- 
fied on the film. Be sure to make careful notes and to 
change the number for each experiment. 

Vary the aperture and change the star position. irom 
the center to the corner. The exposure will be about 1/25 
at f{/4.5. When the negatives are dry, study them through 
a 10-power magnifier or, if you do not have one of these 
available, make the largest possible enlargement of the 
image. If your enlarger allows this movement, swing the 
head out over the floor for the greatest magnification. 
Be extremely careful in focusing such an enlargement and 
watch for enlarger movement during exposure. 

You may ask, “Why make a star when there are so 
many real ones?” Real stars are not handy for ground- 
glass observation, are a bit hard to place on your film 
and cannot be photographed with exposures over about 

ten seconds due to movement. But they are ideal in hav- 
ing no measurable diameter in their original form, and 
first-magnitude stars will show up on fast film exposed 


one second at £/4.5. 


ll. Wire Fence Test. 


The common cyclone-type wire fence makes a fine 
subject for a definition test. The wires are 5/32 or, more 
commonly, 3/16-inch thick, and simple proportion tells 
us how wide images of these wires would be with a given 
distance and focal length of lens. Doubling this figure 
and converting to millimeters gives the equivalent num- 
ber of lines per millimeter as used in laboratory tests 
of resolving power. 





Resolving Power Equivalents of Wire Fence Test 
(lines per millimeter) 











3/16” wire 5/32" wire 
Focal length 
of lens, inches 2 3 5 2 | 3 5 
Distance, feet 
50 33 20 12 37 25 15 
100 66 40 24 74 50 30 
200 128 80 48 | 148 148 60 
300 7a 90 























SOME DEFINITIONS FOR DEFINITION 


As elsewhere in photography, careless terminolo- 
gy beclouds a discussion of definition. Some hair- 
splitting uses of these terms are herewith proposed: 


Definition: The quality of the image formed by 
an optical system; especially the ability of a lens 
to project a distinct image on the focal plane. 
Definition, or quality, in the final print depends, 
of course, on all subsequent steps in the photo- 
graphic process. 

Resolving power: The ability of an optical sys- 
tem to image closely-spaced points or lines sepa- 
rately; usually used as a measure of graininess of 
film. 

Sharpness: The degree of outlining of objects. 
This is influenced by definition, resolving power 
of the film and contrast of negative and print. It 
is the practical result of definition. —J.N. 











To make the test, find a place where the fence appears 
against the sky (away from the sun) or against a plain 
background such as a concrete building. Point the 
camera at a right angle to the fence. Make a series of 
pictures as shown in the illustration (50, 100, 200 feet 
distance, estimated) with full aperture and small aper- 
ture at each distance and using minimum exposure. 
Make short exposures or use a tripod to prevent move- 
ment. Use your customary film and developer. The 
object of the test is not to find what sharpness you might 
get, but what you do get. At the medium distance, make 
one five-times overexposure. 

Examine the negatives with a high-power magnifier 
or make extreme enlargements as in the previous test. 
Enlargements are not recommended as some definition 
is sure to be lost and the results are therefore made less 
certain. 

rhe accompanying illustrations on page 18 show what 
results may be expected. The 50-foot group holds no 
surprises; as anyone would expect, the center of th- film 
exposed at {/9 held the most distinct image. But the 
complete disappearance of the fence at 100 feet, £/4.5, 
margin is surprising. |Not illustrated—Ed.| The fact 
that the fence image is quite clear in the center of the 
same negative shows that the grain size, the favorite 
whipping-boy of the 1930's, did not prevent formation 
of an image. The projected marginal image was simply 
too fuzzy to excite the sensitivity centers of the film 
(which make up the latent image) except in a random 
fashion. 

In (5) and (6), otherwise excellent images, another 
surprising effect is seen. As seen against the light back- 
ground, the fence image has enough contrast to excite 
the sensitivity centers along more or less definite lines. 
But the man behind the fence cuts down the contrast 
and in that area the fence image is either weak or 
wholly lacking. This explains, in part, why pictures 
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Like the series of star-images on page 16, this series shows how a lens actually 
renders objects on film. This series was made with a typically high-quality lens, a 
Zeiss Tessar, on 2'4x2'4 Ansco Supreme film, developed in D-76. The enlargement 
is 30 diameters and each picture represents a negative area 1/12-inch square. 

The first illustration shows a section of wire fence printed from the center of the 


negative which was taken at a 50-foot distance at f/4.5. The second illustration is 


from the edge of the same negative. Here, the image is not so sharply resolved as 


in the center of the film. The second pair, (3) and (4), is from a negative made at 
the same distance but with the camera stopped down to f/9. In this set, the wire 
is more distinct, even at the edges of the film. This f/-setting probably represents 
the maximum resolution of the lens. 

In (5) the camera has been brought back to 100 feet and the aperture set at 
f/4.5. The pattern of the wire fence is barely recorded in the original print but 
disappears where it crosses the figure of the man because of lack of contrast as 
explained in the accompanying article. The final print (6) is taken from the same 
position with the lens stopped down to f/9. The pattern here is more distinct but 
again disappears when it crosses the figure of the man. There has been a slight 
camera movement in the direction of the arrow. 

In other exposures made at a greater distance from the wire fence, the lines of 
the wire disappear entirely since they are smaller than the resolving power of the 
film. The table in this article will enable you to test the resolving power of your 


own film-lens combinations on this common type of wire fence. 





Such illustrations as this 
prove John Nichols’ mas- 
tery of the camera. The 
quality of the glass and 
of the skin is clearly ren- 
dered and the elements 
have been combined into 
a pleasing design. Such 
crispness and definition are 
important in many other 
kinds of photography in 
addition to the commer- 
cial, and a study of the 
accompanying article will 
be a start toward improv- 


ing quality of your work. 
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made on dull days never seem as sharp as those made 
on sunny (contrasty) days. 

At the 200-foot distance the resolving power of the 
film would have to be 100 lines per millimeter to form 
an image of the fence. Since the film used is probably 
rated at not over 75 lines per mm, no image could be 
expected. But the conditions are so severe (the width of 
the theoretical image is 0.0025-inch!) that no very clear 
image could have formed anyway. 

While making the above test, spend two or three 
additional minutes and make a camera movement test. 
Make additional exposures at the 100-foot distance: 1/25, 
1/10, 1/5 second, at proportionate apertures. If you feel 


that the camera has moved, make additional exposures. 
If you find, on examining the negatives, that the wires in 
one direction are sharper than those at right angles to 
them camera movement in that direction has occurred. 

I hope that you will get as much benefit from making 
these tests as I did. It restored my confidence in a 
camera that I had felt dubious about, reminded me of 
the desirability of contrasting backgrounds and made 
me realize again the value of moving close to one’s sub- 


ject when conditions permit. And it was intriguing to 
reflect, after 16 years in professional photography, how 


many regions in this fascinating art-science still remained 
for me to explore, 
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EASY DOES IT 


DORIS PINNEY SAYS: 


Babies are easy picture sub- 
jects if you remember two 
easy rules. 


Text and Pictures by Doris Pinney 


Everybody takes baby pictures. At 
some time, every photographer, 
amateur or professional, is called 
on to make such pictures. They will 
be easier to make after you read 
this advice from an expert. — Ed. 


HE CUTESY subjects in the world are babies. Every baby 
T picture should be a delight, and will be if the baby 
and the sitting—are handled correctly. All the “rules” for 
successful baby pictures might be summed up by saying, 
“Keep the child feeling safe; keep the picture simple.” 

The feeling of security which the baby should have be- 
gins even before you start to make pictures. If the child 
is not yours, take time beforehand to become acquainted 
with both mother and baby. The quickest way to make a 
baby secure is to have him feel that his mother is happy 
and content in the situation. Even the tiniest babies feel 
their mothers’ moods and respond to them. This is par- 
ticularly true if the mother is tense or nervous. 

his pre-sitting period is also the time to let the baby 
become acquainted with the strange photographer and for 
him to ask the mother about the individual child. Find 
out what phrases or songs will cause him to respond 
with the happy expressions we want iny photography. 

The sitting, of course, should be scheduled for a time 
when the baby is neither hungry nor sleepy. A short time 
after he awakes is probably the best time of all. The 
mother will be able to tell you when he is at his liveliest 
and when she and baby are accustomed to play together. 
This period will produce good photographic results. 

Be sure to schedule an hour for pictures. During this 
period there will probably be only about 20 minutes for 
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actual shooting, since the baby must have a chance to rest 
and since it is difficult to hold the attention of small chil- 
dren for long periods of time. 

All the details of the sitting should be planned before 
it actually begins. Once the baby is in front of the cam- 
era is no time to think about matters which should have 
been planned long before. The lights should be set up and 
tested, the background arranged and the sequence of 
poses planned in general terms. During the shooting many 
expressions and poses will occur which could not have 
been planned in advance, but it will be easier to take ad- 
vantage of them if there is a general plan of work. 

Such a plan should be made with the cooperation of 
the mother. She will know what positions the baby is 
capable of holding, for example. It is usually impossible 
for the baby to sit up unsupported before the age of six 
or seven months. If the baby is unable to do this, wedg- 
ing him up with pillows usually produces only an awk- 
ward and unsatisfactory pose. Shortly before this age, if 
he is laid on his stomach, he will raise himself on his 
hands and look up at adults. If the camera is at the right 
height—at his head level or below—this position will be 
quite satisfactory. This camera location is important. Too 
many pictures are made with the camera looking down 
at the child thus dwarfing and distorting him. Keep the 
camera at the child’s level for effective pictures. 














Left, although this shot includes mother she does not detract from the main subject. Sim- 
plicity of composition and textures sets off Baby's impish glance. Above, while a high 


chair keeps this young lady relatively anchored, her bib and spoon are natural props. 


The bed is sometimes a good place to begin a sitting. It 
is a familiar spot for the child and serves as a conveni- 
ent platform which is large enough to keep the child from 
falling. Be careful of the background, however. A busy 
wallpaper will be fatal to an attractive picture. Take a 
blanket (not a sheet which will show creases) and drape 
or hang it to serve as a uniform, out-of-focus ground for 
the picture. In selecting the covering avoid too many dif- 
ferent textures. One quilted or slightly rough texture, con- 
trasting with baby’s smooth skin is really enough. 

From this spot, the baby can then be moved to other 
previously chosen locations which will give a varied in- 
terest to the series of pictures. A card table is usually a 
poor location for this because it is relatively unstable 
and unfamiliar and will not give a small child that neces- 
sary feeling of security he requires. 

A high chair is a good choice for a baby old enough 
to sit. It will keep him relatively immobilized and enable 
the photographer to concentrate on the expression. In the 
high chair, interesting expressions can sometimes be 
caught by feeding baby some favorite food. If possible. 
choose something like fruit which is sweet and pleasant. 
The mother should be near, prepared to wipe off the in- 
evitable spillage. As in all pictures, keep the accessories 
appropriate. A cup, even an empty one, looks natural 


with a baby in a high chair; a hairbrush does not. 











































A quilt and baby blanket in the 
photos below give a contrast to 
the baby’s smooth skin and in- 
ject a subtle interest to the pic- 
tures. Note the different use of 
the blankets here and the subse- 
quent effects of each; while the 
shot directly below bursts with 
activity, that at the bottom has 


achieved a quiet, static quality. 















Shooting on the BABY’s level 
rather than the adult's, the cam- 
era gives the subject his due 
importance. This lad looks things 
over from a bed, a safe, familiar 


spot where he can romp. 





Captivating expressions such as 
this do not have to be inspired 
by toys or tricks. Babies, being 
mimics, occasionally ciowns and 
essentially human beings, will 
more than often respond to the 


photographer. 
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Another good location for a baby is in the bathinet. 
This will also keep the baby in one spot and because 
most babies enjoy their baths may lead to the best ex- 
pressions of the whole sitting. One suggestion here, if 
the baby is on a slippery surface, place a washcloth for 
him to sit on. This will give him a feeling of greater 
security and relieve any tenseness he might feel. 

What is most important to remember in choosing any 
location is that you are taking a picture of the baby 
not a picture of his surroundings or of his clothes. In 
selecting the spot for pictures be sure it is one where 
you can work close so that the baby fills the greater part 
of the negative. 

Baby’s dress is also an important consideration. In 
dressing him remember that even the most attractive cos- 
tume will distract from the subject of the picture—the 
baby himself. 

Many mothers like to make a little fashion plate out 
of the child. This may be momentarily pleasing, 


yut 
will not produce the pictures which will give increasing 








satisfaction through the years. Many baby pictures, both 
commercial and home album pictures, have been made 
outstanding by including tiny toes tensed with glee, rather 
than a pair of lifeless bootees. 

\ baby’s foot, incidentally, is one of the most expres- 
sive parts of his body. The baby’s emotions are fre- 
quently expressed in the tensions of the feet as well as 
in the expression on his face. When the whole figure is 
photographed try to keep the feet uncovered. 

The less clothing the child wears the better. In any 
case it is best to begin with the child entirely nude and 
to add clothing gradually, rather than the other way 
around. It will sometimes be found that removing all 
of the child’s clothes will give him a feeling of inse- 
curity. This does not happen with all babies and depends 
upon the way he has been handled. If it seems apparent 
that the child is uneasy and uncertain after his clothes 
are removed, even a single garment will sometimes re- 
store this assuranee. Try a little sleeveless shirt first and 
see if this does not work. 


Another twist and one which usually de- 
lights the baby—use of a mirror. Note that 
the figures have been kept close to the 
mirror to facilitate focusing and that the 
baby is very much the center of activity 
despite the presence of mother and line 
of the mirror’s frame. Unwanted reflected 


lights and objects have been avoided. 


Though some babies will feel insecure with 
as little on as this, our young friend here 
seems to enjoy the freedom. It is best to 
start with the baby nude, adding clothing 
little by little as the “sitting’ progresses. 














Toys either familiar or strange can be success- 
fully employed at strategic moments to produce 
a variety of expre.sions. This boy’s thoughts wan- 
der far away as he absently cuts a tooth on the 


rattle he’s had as long as he can remember. 


Well-chosen props instigate camera-worthy baby 
reactions. Whether a device is new to a child or 
is familiar as indicated here, his response will 
often be both immediate and charming. The use 
of a telephone, inspiring imaginary conversa- 


tions, has been an especially successful trick. 
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It is this feeling of security which is the clue to a 


successful set of baby pictures—and the clue to success- 


ful series in later months. Once a child has been fright- 
ened and associates this fright with the paraphernalia of 
making pictures, it may take many months and great 
patience before the fear can be forgotten and new pictures 
taken. 

For this reason, too, it is best to have mother remain 
close to the child while the exposures are being made. 
She can not only aid in getting the best expressions and 
poses and be there to see that the child does not topple 
over, but her presence will give a small child a considera- 
ble amount of additional ease. 

She should be the only other person present, how- 
ever. The best-intentioned of other relatives will only 
add to the confusion and if they are permitted to at- 
tract the child’s attention will bewilder it with conflict- 
ing directions until all hope of successful pictures is lost. 
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Props and toys are useful for enhancing both pose and 
expression. One of these which is not often used is a 
telephone. This can be a toy one—if it is a new one to 
the child. Otherwise, an actual instrument can be used 
(with the set held out of use by a strong rubber band 
or a strip of heavy adhesive, of course). With this, an 
older baby will carry on an animated conversation which 
will produce interesting expressions. Children are na- 
tural mimics and little effort will be needed to produce 
amusing antics. 

Toys are frequently useful in pictures, also. For most 
interesting pictures it is best to hold back the old fa- 
vorite toys and present him with strange ones. Use small. 
cuddly ones. The information you obtained from mother 
before the sitting is particularly useful here. If the child 
responds to such phrases as “Love the dolly!” then a 
wonderful shot of his hugging the toy will result. 

Since the attention-span of a baby is quite short, a 






Daddy has a part in baby’s daily 
life, too, and pictures of his feed- 
ing, holding or playing with the 


little one will always be in de- 


of the picture, the adult's looking 
at the baby rather than the cam- 
era, prevent attention being 


taken away from the subject. 


oa 


variety of toys is useful to keep his interest high. Be 
careful not to exhaust him, however, and give him a 
chance to rest and a chance to satisfy his curiosity com- 
pletely about each object you present 

Toys are not the only way to bring out a charming 
pose or mood. With the cooperation of the mother, the 
child may be caught while playing patty-cake or while 
responding to a favorite song or a game of peek-a-boo 
from behind the camera. 

There are other types of pictures which should be 
sought, also. While ordinarily the child’s mother should 
be the only other person‘ present, a few pictures made 
with daddy will always have interest. These can be made 
while baby is in a high chair being fed by him or with 
daddy burping the baby. Whenever mother or father is 
included in a picture, the additional problem of direc- 
tion of attention of the subjects occurs. 

With the baby alone, he may look at the camera or 








Curling toes are as significant as an in- 
tense facial expressions. With feet un- 
covered, opposite page, this youngster’s 


mood is clearly defined by the camera. 


A day in the life of young Mr. X includes bath, diaper-duty and nap-time, and 


makes a pleasing record for the baby album. If the baby is in a tub or on another 


slippery surface, put something under him for both your and his security. Watch, 


too, for extraneous details in background which should be appropriate and simple. 
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at a toy he is holding or almost anywhere which shows 
his face and eyes to advantage. When there are two 
persons in the picture, however, the best and easiest rule 
is to have the parent look at the baby and the baby at 
the camera or at a toy. Or both may look at the same 
object. But let the baby have stage center; the adult’s 
attention should be within the picture area, not looking 
at the camera. 

Another project which will give pleasing results is a 
series of a day in the life of the baby. This may be done 
in the home with shots of the baby enjoying his bottle, 
playing with pets or in the playpen, having his bath and 
occupied in all the other activities of his busy day and 
conclude with a final photograph of him sound asleep 
again. Such a series can be done in an hour or so if it 
is planned in advance. Additional interest can be gained 
if more time is taken and the pictures of baby going 
shopping with mother and playing or napping outside 
in the sunshine are also included. 

Other situations can be created which will result in 
cute pictures. A large mirror can be used, for example, 
either propped beside the baby or the baby held up to 
it by one of the parents. If his attention is caught by the 
reflected image his reactions to it will usually bring out 
an interesting expression. Keep the figures close to the 
mirror to avoid focusing problems and focus on the 
image in the mirror. Check, too, the background images 
in the mirror to be sure that the camera or lights do not 
appear in the photograph. 

Some commercial tricks may also be used if deliber- 
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ately cute poses and expressions are wanted. With a 
baby old enough to sit by himself, he can be made to 
direct his attention to himself by such devices as a tiny 
bit of scotch tape fastened to his skin or by a drop of 
water. Be very careful not to frighten the child with such 
devices, however. Keep it a game. While eating, too, a 
surprised expression can be created by feeding a drop 
of lemon juice. This is harmless and the unexpected 
change in flavor will cause a change of expression. 

Such devices, more appropriate for gag shots than for 
beautiful pictures, should be used with great discretion. 

Perhaps a few words on the technical end will be use- 
ful here. Because I take baby pictures for advertisers 
and magazines, my technique is built around a 4x5 Gra- 
flex and a studio-type electronic flash. Out of the studio, 
I use a Rolleiflex and synchronized flash. However, such 
expensive equipment is by no means necessary as the 
thousands of good baby pictures made each year with 
amateur equipment testifies. 

Almost any focusing camera will be adequate for pic- 
tures and either photofloods or flashbulbs can be used. 
It is best to shoot at no slower than 1/50 sec. in order 
to stop movement. Reflected light is also a good method 
because it enables baby to move around and still remain 
adequately illuminated with the shadowless light. [See 
page 30—Ed. | 

A large percentage of your baby pictures will be suc- 
cessful if you keep these suggestions in mind. And we 
can summarize them all as we did at the beginning: keep 
baby feeling secure; and keep the pictures simple. 
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Donald M. Dealy 


American Puotocrarny presents the win- 


ners of the first monthly competition for 
camera club members, The first award, an 
engraved cup, will be sent to F. B. Grun- 
zweig of the United Nations Camera Club 
in New York City. 

Honorable mention this month goes to 
the work of Wellington Lee of the New 
York Camera Club and to Donald M. 
Dealy of the Photographers “21” Club of 
Hanford, California. 

For his winning shot, Mr. Grunzweig 
used a Rolleiflex and shot at 1/100 at f/11 
in late afternoon light -using Super XX 
film. Mr. Lee used a Rolleicord and Super 
XX film shooting at 1/100 at {/16 through 
a K2 filter. Mr. Dealy used an Argus 21 
and shot at 1/100 at £/12.7. The Plus X 
film was developed in Microdol. 


Junks 


Wellington Lee 








Portrait of a Balloon 


F. B. Grunzweig 








Reflected light may be 
used to great advantage 
in many situations. Here, 
the table setting shows to 
advantage and there are 
no disturbing reflections in 
the glassware from the 
three No. 2 flood lamps 
which were aimed at the 
ceiling. Photographs cour- 
tesy “Living for Young 


Homemakers” magazine. 


SIMPLE EQUIPMENT 


Text and pictures by George S. Small 


The lighting sources every amateur 
has are enough for professional-looking 
results if you use them correctly 





“we CAN I POSSIBLY DO TO get professional lighting 
effects with inexpensive home lighting equip- 
ment?” 

Here is a question I hear all too often. Usually it comes 
from friends who hope to blame their lighting mishaps 
on lack of equipment rather than on lack of ingenuity and 
who would like to hear me say that the difference between 
a well lit interior shot and a bad one is nothing more or 
less than the difference between a 500-watt clamp-on 
lamp and a 5000-watt flood. At the risk of losing many 
friends, | would like to say once and for all that this is 
just not so. 

As a rule the magazine or free-lance photographer 
does only a small part of his work in the studio. Other 
times he packs what gear he can carry into a couple of 
suit cases and grabs a subway, bus or taxi to some loca- 
tion assignment. Out of the studio, his lighting equip- 
ment is sharply limited by the amount of weight and 
bulk which he can comfortably carry and by the amount 
of wattage which he can safely load on a standard 15. 
amp. fuse. In an amazing number of cases the profes- 
sional resolves these problems by working with the same 
clamp-on reflectors as the beginner. 

My own portable set-up, reduced to the working min- 


imum, consists of the following commonplace items: 


1. Three clamps (Gator Grips) with sockets. 
2. Three 10-inch aluminum reflectors. 
3. Three lightweight collapsible siands. 


1. Several extension cords, 


This may sound like an impossible combination for 
_any kind of a professional job, but it isn’t. To make this 
meager set-up pay off | employ a technique which com- 
bines the use of multiple flash and reflected light. To 
date, this method has produced excellent results in an 
endless variety of pictures including architectural in- 
teriors, fashion shots, table settings and all types of pic- 
ture stories involving the activities of people. Further- 
more, it is a simple combination and one that anyone 


can master with a minimum of practice. 


The flash is a must! By using large flashbulbs it is pos- 
sible to get many times the light intensity possible with 
tungsten bulbs and an ordinary house circuit. This added 
illumination allows you to shoot fast enough to stop 
action and, at the same time, stop down your lens to 
achieve over-all sharpness. 

Making flash look like studio lighting is not as tough 
as it sounds. By bouncing some or all of the lights in 
combination off the ceiling or walls of your room you 
can achieve a smooth over-all illumination which elimi- 
nates sharp shadows, hot spots, fading backgrounds and 


the general harsh rendition associated with flash pic- 





Bounce flash has been used in this fashion 
shot so that the costume is illuminated 
softly yet without loss of detail. The re- 


flected light also prevents harsh shadows. 


tures. This technique gives excellent color separation and 
a fine rendition of texture. It also cuts out bad reflections 
in glass and other shiny surfaces and prevents light col- 
ored objects from washing out. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, reflected light can be made to produce low-key as 
well as high-key prints and can produce pictures of out- 
standing sharpness and definition. (Note the texture, 
definition and lack of reflection in the semi-low-key table 
setting shot.) 

Exactly how this method works is best shown by re- 
ferring to some of the pictures reproduced here which 
illustrate just a few of the effects it is possible to achieve. 
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The sun is the key light in this interior view with reflected flash used for the 





fill-in light. The effect is much more natural than if direct flash had been used 


because it stimulates the natural reflected light which opens up the shadows. 


1, This fashion type shot is not a studio product but 
was taken in a kitchen (the only room in the house with 
enough bare wall space to act as a background). The 
illumination consisted of two No. 22 flashbulbs in bowl 
type reflectors, placed one on each side of the camera. 
directed up at the ceiling and slightly tilted toward the 
wall behind the photographer in order to provide the 
subject with an even over-all illumination. The best posi- 
tion for reflectors can be easily determined by using No. 
2 photofloods, moving the reflectors until an even light- 
ing is achieved, and then replacing the photofloods with 
flashbulbs for the final shot. 

:xposure is difficult to determine since it depends on 
the color and reflectance of the surrounding walls and 
ceiling. . 

In the case of white ceilings, the exposure can be calcu- 
lated with this formula: 


1. Measure or estimate the average distance from lamp 
to ceiling to subject. 
2. Divide by flashbulb factor given by manufacturer. 
3. Increase resulting exposure by: 
1 to 2 times with two bulbs. 
2 to 3 times when using three bulbs. 
This formula has worked excellently for me, but no 


get exactly the same results and you may 


two pe ople ever 
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have to experiment a couple of times before hitting it 
just right. In this picture the exposure was increased by 
two stops and shot at 1/50 sec. Had photofloods been 
used this instantaneous exposure would have been im- 
possible and the model would have been required to hold 
her pose for an uncomfortable length of time. 


2. In this picture reflected flash was used as a fill-in 
for daylight in what would ordinarily be a difficult 
interior-exterior shot. Photofloods would have been hope- 
lessly insufficient in this instance and would have resulted 
in a dark interior or a washed-out exterior in the final 
print. Direct flash fill-in would have been powerful 
enough to balance the outside light but would have cast 
heavy shadows behind the spinning wheel which might 
look exceedingly strange considering that the main source 
of light is supposed to be coming from outside. 

In this instance three reflectors with No. 22 flashbulbs 
were placed one on either side of the camera with the 
third further down the wall to the right in order to get 
an even illumination over the whole room. Since the room 
was large the reflectors were directed at the ceiling and 
tilted slightly toward the center of the room in order to 
get a greater spread of light. 

The exposure was figured much as in the first picture, 











discounting the third light because of the size of the 
room. Since the light to subject distance varied consider- 
ably between the three lamps, | worked with what I con- 


sidered to be the average distance from lamp to ceiling 


to subject. In order to get the most out of the flashbulbs 
the resulting distance was divided into the flash factor 
for speeds under 1/25 sec. which allowed stopping down 
to {/22 and bringing most of the room into focus. 

After the exposure for the room had been calculated, 
a meter reading was taken through the window to de- 
termine the exposure for the outside. This came to 1/10 
sec. at {/22. Now, to achieve a good inside-outside effect 
the ratio of outside light to inside light should be be- 
tween two and four to one. Thus the outside reading was 
multiplied by four and resulted in an exposure of 1% sec. 
at {/22. I set the shutter for 14 sec., pressed the cable re- 
lease and, while the shutter was still open, fired the flash- 
bulbs. It might be added that any further exposure given 
the interior after the flashbulbs have gone off makes very 
little difference in the results. 


3. This illustration for a story on furniture refinishing 
was lighted by using a direct-flash spotlight with a bounce- 
flash fill-in. The spot consisted of a No. 5 flashbulb in a 


Reflected flash here serves as a fill- 
in for a key light of direct flash. 
The accented center of interest is 
supported by a detailed but sub- 
dued shadow area, while the back- 
ground is subordinated through 
softer focusing rather than by let- 
ting it go completely dark. 


small parabolic reflector mounted high and to the left 
of the subject. Fill-in was provided by two No. 22 flash- 
bulbs in bowl type reflectors placed on either side of the 
camera and directed at the ceiling. 

Notice the shadow detail and the fact that, although 

the background is subordinated, it does not go black. 
Bounce flash fill-in permits highlighting any portion of 
a room while maintaining the rest of it at a subdued but 
even level of illumination. Exposure here was calculated 
on the fill-in lights with the No. 5 flashbulb completely 
disregarded. A good ratio of illumination can be achieved 
in such a case with the No. 5 bulb anywhere between 
five and nine feet from the subject. Intensity of the spot 
can always be controlled by placing a handkerchief or 
diffuser over the reflector or by using a different size 
bulb. 
4, In this scene flash has been used to create the effect 
of normal room lighting. The bulb in the lamp has been 
replaced with a No. 5 flashbulb in an adaptor and the 
lamp cord has been plugged into the flash circuit. Fill-in 
consists of two No. 22 bulbs in bowl reflectors directed 
at the ceiling. Their diffused light created the effect of a 
darkened room, soft and subdued but without any dark 
spots or loss of detail in the shadow areas. 
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The light for this interior apparently comes 
from the flashbulb in the table lamp, but 
the soft, natural effect of the lighting is 
achieved by balancing this direct source 
with reflected light. 


In doing a shot where the main light source is in view, 
as in this picture, it is a good idea to wrap the No. 5 
bulb in a little tissue. This will keep the lamp from wash- 
ing out and save the trouble of endless burning-in on the 
final print. Pictures of this sort should be printed for the 
highlights. allowing the shadow areas to recede. If lighted 
by reflected light, the shadow areas can recede well into 
the dark side of the gray scale before loss of definition 


and separation will be noticeable. 


5, The young lady setting the pan in the ice box is 
part of a food story which was done on location and 
which seemingly involved every conceivable lighting 
problem. The quarters were extremely cramped and the 
lights and camera had to be moved in so close that even 
the broadest floodlight made hot spots in the picture. The 
confusion of subject matter was bound to make for bad 
shadows and the ice box and its contents reflected every- 
thing in sight. The exposure had to be slow enough to 
catch the light inside the box and, at the same time, fast 
enough to make the action look unposed. It was also 
necessary to stop the lens way down because, being in so 
close, great depth of field was required. 

The solution was quick and easy. Two lights were aimed 
at the ceiling and adjusted for the greatest spread of re- 
flected light. Photoflood bulbs were replaced with No. 22 
flashbulbs and the lights hooked up to the flash circuit. 
The ice box plug was then hooked into the flash circuit 
and the bulb inside the box replaced with a No. 5 flash- 
bulb wrapped in a single layer of tissue. The resulting 
shot was taken at {/22 at 1/25 sec. 

These are just a few examples of what can be done with 
multiple reflected flash. There are probably dozens of 
other situations where this technique can be used to ad- 
vantage. With it you have at your command a light of 
such intensity and quality as could be produced only by 
the heaviest studio equipment. 


So, don't relegate those clamp-on reflectors to the attic 


just yet. Give this method a try and see if it doesn’t pull 
your interior shots out of the doldrums. Remember, given 


enough thought, there is usually a simple way which 
gh thought, tl II pl hicl 


is usually the best way of doing anything. 


With a flashbulb substituted for the regu- 
lar bulb in the refrigerator, reflected flash 
serves to reduce contrast sufficiently for a 


well-lighted result. 








“Grace of Winter’ 


PICTORIALISM TODAY 


a portfolio of prints from Adolf Fassbender, FPSA, FPRS, Hon. MPh 


|" view of the recurrent discussion of pictorialism both in the photographic magazines 


and among photographers, American Photography interviewed Adolf Fassbender, 
long known as one of the outstanding pictorialists and a teacher who has influenced 
many of the leading salon exhibitors of today. Here is a transcription of this inter- 
view, slightly abbreviated, but withuut additional editorial comment. In future issues, 
American Photography will present additional picture portfolios and statements by 


other well known photographers. 








“Tranquility 


PICTORIALISM TODAY 


rHE EDITORS: Is the work of the established pictorialists strong 
enough io attract the interest and excite the imagination of new re- 


cruits? 


MR. FASSBENDER: It is as strong if not stronger than ever. Out of 


the vast number of persons who take up photography as a hobby an 
overwhelming majority are interested in pictorial photography which 
is nothing more or less than the making of beautiful pictures. 

THE EDITORS: Does pictorialism offer an opportunity for creative ex- 
pression strong enough to compete with the possibilities offered by 
other branches of photography? 

ik. FASSBENDER: Pictorialism is based on technical knowledge and 
experience. It definitely offers many opportunities for artistic ex- 
pression, for in its execution it is almost unlimited in control. 





Pictorialism and illustrative photography are the only two forms 
which can be called creative in the true sense of the word. In other 
forms of photography the worker relies mostly upon the erroneous, 
incomplete result of the lens and material. The pictorialist concen- 
trates and re-creates the scene more subjectively. This brings it closer 
to his first conception. 

In competition with other forms, pictorialism has stood its own 
ground for almost a century. From 75 to 100 national and inter- 
national salons are held annually, all based on pictorialistic princi- 


ples. Furthermore, they are successful as is indicated by the large 


attendance at such exhibits. 


THE EDITORS: Should pictorialism be considered to be in a special 
class by itself and not subjected to comparison with other branches 
of photography? If the answer is yes, then isn’t pictorialism limited ? 
MR. FASSBENDER: In the professional field, we have _ illustrative. 
commercial, portrait, news, magazine and other definite but separated 
branches of photography—so why should all forms of amateur and 
exhibition photography be crowded into one showing? It is this 
conglomeration which is causing the confusion today. Pictorialism 


“Mist Over Mohawk” 
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PICTORIALISM TODAY 


should be definitely separated from the other forms. 


Since the beginning of pictorialism, nearly 100 years ago it has 


been known as the most creative form of photography because there 


are no known limits to it—it is based upon good tec hnique, artistic 
taste and is not confined in subject matter. 

With exceedingly rare and individual exceptions there is no “new 
style” nor “form” nor “approach” which has not been entered and 
accepted in pictorial exhibits. However, these are not the snapshot 


forms of today but are good technically and are tastefully executed. 


rHE EDITORS: Are current salons developing any talent, or has pic- 


torialism ceased to be a creative medium? 


MR. FASSBENDER: The fact that salons are competitive is sufficient 
assurance for the development of new talent. Because pictorialism 
demands great technical efficiency and artistic imagination, it will 
never cease to be a creative medium—even despite the fact that some 
persons today refer to the “new form” or “style” as creative, whic h 


is presumptuous. 


THE EpITORS: /s pictorialism attracting new blood? Is it appealing 











PICTORIALISM TODAY 


to new photographers or are they turning elsewhere for a means of 
expression? 

MR. FASSBENDER: The number of salons and pictorial exhibits has 
steadily increased since 1945. One will find many new names of pro- 
gressive workers appearing in every exhibition. This can easily be 
checked by comparing the catalogs of previous years. 

Once a worker has acquired the ability to create pictorial photo- 
graphs, he will always be a pictorialist at heart because the very 
basis of such creative work conforms with the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the worker and cannot be cast away for something alien to 
his taste. 

If pictorial photography separates itself, it will become still 
stronger for it will give the individual worker a much greater in- 
centive. Now, there is the danger of his being disheartened by con- 
fused judges who, in their eagerness to be different or popular, are 
apt to select ordinary or grotesque subject-matter thereby disregard- 
ing good taste, composition and perfected technique. 

If we would but look around we would find that there has been 
a great expansion in the many uses of pictorial photography in the 
last few years. To mention but a few, one will find greeting cards, 
calendars, illustrations for text-books, advertisements in magazines 
and billboards, all of which are basically pictorial. Many painters 
are now using pictorial monochrome or color slides as a basis for 
their pictures. Even the average snapshot competitions are generally 
won by pictorial subject matter. 


rHE EpITORS: Is there anything wrong with salons? Are judges 
prejudiced in their selections? Has the academic attitude of the “old- 


timers” produced a static condition? 


MR. FASSBENDER: Too many inexperienced judges are seeking some- 
thing seemingly different and, not knowing what pictorialism repre- 
sents, are biased and prejudiced against this form of photography. 
There are very few salons where the “old-timers’”’ academic attitude 
or opinion can prevail as they are not the judges of today. Possibly 
this is what is wrong with our present day salons. 

The phrases “academic versus modern” or “academic versus the 
unfinished snapshot” can only cause confusion. There is nothing old- 
fashioned about academic pictorialism just as the great masters of art 
are not “old-fashioned.” If one could see the many representative 
pictorial prints of each year, he would be amazed at the progress, 
change and apparent versatility of the pictorialists. 

Criticism of the salons is not based on positive facts but only upon 
the desire of a few to gain the limelight by striving to be different 
and creating confusion. The only difference between the two factions 
is that the pictorialists know how to treat their subject-matter artis- 
tically and technically and refrain from exhibiting rank snapshots. 


Continued on page 54) 
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“Summer Glory 














by Robert Brotherton and Arthur Goldman 


Two expert technicians describe home 
editing and explain how to make your 
own reels into effective presentations. 


Some say that the average viewer of your film efforts 
is no judge of what is a good presentation and is always 
entertained with what you project just because it moves. 
Don’t believe it! 

The unerring instinct of any audience is quick to pay 
tribute to a good job. If you find them asleep when the 
lights are switched on, your footage lacks the interest 
which proper thought and imagination can give it. 

With winter here and movie making limited because 
of shorter daylight and inclement weather, take advan- 


tage of the extra spare time and do something with the 
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EDIT YOUR MOVIES FOR APPLAUSE 


Robert Sosenko 


hundreds of feet of unrelated scenes and random shots 
which you have accumulated (and probably forgotten) 
since you last sat down at your editing board. The mere 
sight of the haphazard collection of film cartons and 
assorted reels of unlabeled and undated footage on the 
top shelf of the hall closet may make you wince. But, 
like diving into a pool of water and discovering that 
it's not so cold after all, getting down to the job and 
making an entertaining feature of what appears to be a 
hopeless conglomeration of celluloid can turn out to be 


fun too. Fun for you and fun for future audiences. 
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All you need to be as well-equipped as a professional 
for such a job is: 
l. a good splicer mounted between two geared re- 
winds 


to 


. a bottle of film cement 


w 


a pair of scissors 


a 


a 


ground-glass viewer (a projector will substitute) 


Ct fe 


= 


a simple film rack 

6. a china marking pencil. 

With a little improvising, you will be able to do the 
same job that a professional can do in his editing room. 

The film rack mentioned is a device to keep the 
individual scenes separated and easy to locate while 
you assemble the finished film. The professionals use 
what is called a “barrel,” a flannel-lined box with a rack 
over it from which these short lengths of film are hung 
In an apartment, you can use a board about two inches 
wide and three feet long and provided with screw-eyes 
so it may be hung from a wall. Drive a row of wire 
brads into this about an inch apart, leaving room over 
each brad so that each loop of film can be identified. 

Other substitutions can be made. A ground-glass viewer 
is preferable for easy work, of course, but your projector 
can be used—in fact some professionals even prefer one 
for the first “rough cuts.” The same procedure applies 
whether viewer and rewinds are used or a projector is 
substituted. 

The very first step in all editing is to eliminate the 
scenes which are light-struck or poorly exposed. Here 
you must be completely ruthless, no matter what the 
subject-matter of the scene. Just as no one can appreciate 
a humorous anecdote, no matter how funny the punch- 
line, if the teller’s voice is harsh and half his words un- 
intelligible, no audience can appreciate your ‘movie story 
if subject and background are so dark as to be indis- 
tinguishable or so light that nerves are jarred when your 
movie story is flashed on the screen. 

Such scenes are much more obvious when they occur 
between scenes which are properly exposed and natural 
in projection. The purpose of the scissors in the list of 
equipment is to delete material which makes your reels 
mediocre and dull. This is one of the best places to use 
scissors. 

If, in the end, you are left with 30 or 40 feet from a 
100-foot reel of uncut footage, it will indicate that you 
respect your audience. Even the most experienced pro- 
fessionals will shoot four to five times as much film as 
they expect to need in final footage. This makes it 
possible for them to select the exact shot they feel will 
suit the requirements when the film is edited and enable 
them to eliminate those which are not needed for the 
final effect or sequences which are static or lacking in 
human interest. 

Scissors are used on the work of even the most ex- 
perienced of professional cameramen—don’t hesitate to 
use them on any of your scenes which are not technically 
correct or necessary to the effect you desire. 





The operation of editing film should be a leisurely 
and deliberate one. It is at this point that your ability 
to effectively delete will make your handiwork win ad- 
miration from the most discerning audience. 

Once the scenes having no value are eliminated, the 
next step is a careful review of the remaining footage to 
determine which scenes will best fit into your “produc- 
tion.” As each shot is cut from the unedited reel, hang 
it on a nail of the film rack and tag it with the proper 
identification. Each should be tagged for subject, locale. 
type of shot (close-up, medium or long shot), mood and 
tempo. When all of the scenes are carefully labeled and 
hung conveniently on the rack, dust off your splicer and 
take inventory. 

Whether it’s a two-week vacation trip to Miami Beach 
or a week-end trip to relatives in the country, the chances 
are that your footage will follow some ,.ttern of chrono- 
logical order. 

However, this may not always be the case. Perhaps 
the first roll you exposed on your trip to Florida shows 
Dad and brother Billy racing down the beach to the 
ocean. At the time this may have seemed like the logical 
place to start filming your vacation. Actually, you've 
started in the middle of your story. Just think how much 
more interesting you could make your picture by going 
way back and showing how you decided to go to Florida, 
packing your luggage in the family car and admiring 
the points of interest and the landscape along the way. 

The flexibility of shooting motion pictures simplifies 
your problem. Your present knowledge of films tells you 


that the camera does not necessarily have to record your 





In the preliminary cutting, each short “take” should be ade- 


quately labeled for subject, type of shot and mood so that the 


editing and combining of shots can be systematized, 
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MOVIE EDITING 


The first step is to run off all the foot- 
age either through a viewer or through 
a projector. This gives an over-all view 


of the film available and will show up 


gaps which require additional shooting 


or titles. This is a professional set-up, 
but the essentials are comparatively 
inexpensive and may be easily stored 


at home when not in use. 





Film should be cleaned after editing 
and splicing. Use a soft cloth and a 
cleaning agent such as carbon tetra- 
chloride. Hold the moistened cloth over 
the film as it is wound from one reel to 
another. Cleanliness at every stage of 
the operation is important so that the 
film is not scratched either in the reel 
or when dirt builds up on the projector 


gate during screening. 
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A complete editing outfit in a carrying case, the Cine-Kodak 
Editing kit contains rewind, viewer and splicer and is available 


in both 8 and 16mm. It is priced at about $85. 





This splicer will accommodate both 8 and 16mm film and is 
inexpensive yet sturdy enough to handle almost any amateur’s 
film-splicing. Platens hold the film secure while it is being 
cemented. About $8. 


picture in the same order it is to be projected. Now 
you can fill up gaps in the continuity by shooting scenes 
at your leisure. Why not take the opportunity to shoot 
snow scenes when convenient if you don’t already have 
them? 

A few shots of the family looking out of frosted win- 
dows, Mom and Dad seated in the living room surround- 
ed by road maps, close-up shots of hands holding travel 
folders and Junior and Sis packing their bags with 
summer outfits, will give you the necessary footage to 
establish the theme of your story and fill in the empty 
spaces in the reel you’re assembling. In the meantime, 
short strips of white leader stock from your cuttings can 










This Cine-Kodak Editing Viewer shows the film image as it is 
wound either way. A device enables the frame being projected 


to be nicked for convenience. This is priced at under $30. 














A splicer mounted on a base between two rewind reels adds 
convenience to splicing. This is adaptable for both 8 and 16mm 
and will take up to 400 feet of film. The reels are geared for 


convenience. Under $40. 


be used to identify the scenes to be photographed and 
inserted in their correct order later. 

Long shots of the family car on the road may be cut 
in at intervals and alternated with close-ups of travel 
folders, road maps and miniature cut-outs of hand let- 
tered sign posts which you may have neglected to shoot 
in actuality but are a simple matter to film later and 
splice into your film at specific points to build up the 
continuity. Even now, scenes may be shot of the local 
gas station attendant at his pump filling the tank of the 
car. Inserts of Dad and the attendant in apparent ani- 






mated discussion concerning the shortest or most scenic 






route, can be effective. 
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MOVIE EDITING 


The suggested gap-filling shots described above may 
also be applied in reverse to cover the trip home and 
photographed at the same time with a little additional 
effort. For example, after completing the sequence of 


Junior and Sis packing to leave, you can easily shoot 


them unpacking the same articles using the same camera 
angle with the identical lighting and on the same roll of 
film. Of course, when you assemble your scenes in their 
proper chronological order, you will have successfully 
created the illusion of a natural time lapse. 


Here are three rewinds from the Craig line. Each is 
geared and may be fastened to a board or a table 
for ready use. Even one of these and a splicer are 


enough to begin editing. 


Above is the Bolex Trifilm Splicer which is able 
to handle 8, 9.5 and 16mm film for amateur or 
professional splicing. On the left is the Craig 
Senior Splicer, another possible choice for con- 
venient work. Your dealer will be happy to show 
you any of the models illustrated on these pages 


and explain their operation. 


This is the Craig Portable Projecto-Editor designed for amateur use Similar to the editing outfit to the left, this Craig Senior is designed 
but capable of professional use also. It has a folding base on which for heavy duty and is not intended for easy portability. It is an 


are mounted rewinds, viewer, splicer. Carrying case is included. ideal choice for those who do a great deal of film work. 





If you've had the foresight to shoot close-ups of your 
subjects against simple neutral backgrounds, you will 
have the type of footage you need to precede your scenic 
shots and bridge a gap between what may appear to be 
completely unrelated scenes. Suppose you've started a 
fresh roll of film on some outdoor random close-ups of 
Uncle Fred who is looking off-screen. Such shots make 
a natural bridge into the scenic shots made in the course 
of the trip and introduce them with more human interest 
than a straight cut would do. 

Find one of these scenic shots in your footage and 
cut it out, identify it and hang it on the film rack. By 
going back through the reels to the shot of Uncle Fred 


Above is another splicer, the Craig Junior, and below is the 
Craig Junior Editor Combination. Such accessories as these are 


ideal investments when first beginning to edit one’s own film. 


Here are the editing tools of the Bell and Howell line, another fine 
set-up for all who shoot movies and edit them for the enjoyment of 
themselves and their friends. The essentials, as here, are rewind reels, 


viewer and splicer. 


and splicing it onto the scene hanging on the rack, it 
now becomes a complete thought. Uncle Fred actually 
appears to be viewing one of the sights of the trip. 

The mechanical side of editing is not as difficult as it 
might appear. The splicer is the most important tool. 
Most come with simple printed instructions or your 
dealer will be happy to explain how to use one when 
you buy it. 

In using the splicer, be certain to remove all of the 
emulsion on the dull side. Film cement does not glue 
the two strips of film together but rather welds them by 
partially dissolving the film base. Too much cement 
will cause your splice to become soft and later be brittle. 
W ipe off the excess with a soft cloth but avoid streaking 
the frame next to the splice. 

Old and brittle film should be dampened slightly with 
the end of the finger or with a small felt pad to make 
scraping easy. With new film, a good splice can be made 
with dry scraping using the scraper supplied with the 
splicer, an emory stick or the edge of a razor blade. 
Remember to cork the bottle of film cement after each 
splice. It is very volatile and will evaporate rapidly. 

Cleanliness is important as it is in every photographic 
operation. Small particles of emulsion will have a ten- 
dency to adhere to the film in the neighborhood of the 
splice. During projection, these particles will lodge 
themselves in the projector gate and dig long ridges in 
all the reels of film subsequently screened. 

As soon as a reel is assembled, clean the film by re- 
winding it through a soft, lintless cloth to remove the 
inevitable dust and dirt picked up by the film on even 
a short exposure to the air. The great magnification of 
the projector lens will exaggerate the smallest dust parti- 
cle until it seems a large smudge on the screen. A few 
drops of carbon tetrachloride or film cleaner on the 
cloth will remove most of the marks and fingerprints. 
When you take down the short sections of film from the 
rack to be spliced, double check to see that they are 


“heads up,” that is that they are facing the right way 
with the beginning of the scene at the foot of the pre- 


ceding one. 


After you've finished assembling a complete reel, 
thread it on your projector and watch the remarkable 
difference your editorial changes have made in what 
ordinarily would have been a series of scenes with no 
particular connection and offering little more than what 
might have been accomplished with a still camera. 

On the first or second viewing you may discover some 
room for improvement. Perhaps shifting the order of 
one or two scenes, or possibly an idea for a new shot to 
include at one point which makes itself obvious now 
that your reel is shown in closely knitted continuity. 
Critical examination of your work here will give you 
foresight in planning your very next film assignment. 
Such things as following the establishing shot with a 
medium shot or close-up will become automatic. Early 
mistakes will have no room in your subsequent films 
and your ability to make finer movies will be evidenced 


by the requests from your audiences for more films. 
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Text and Pictures by Hans Kaden 








IS SEEING 


HANS KADEN says that effective lighting comes from learning how to see 


light out-of-doors and shows some of his prints to illustrate the point. 


SENSE of photographic lighting, of contrast and _bal- 
A ance and effects, can be developed by any photogra- 
pher. When we set up our camera we must be able to 
feel the lighting and be certain that it is the most effec- 
tive. To do this, we must first become conscious of light. 

Since childhood we have seen light. known the gradual 
increase and then the fading of sunlight, felt when the 
light was too bright or too dim for reading or for com- 
fortable seeing. Now, we must train ourselves to see this 
ever-present light in the way a lens would see it. 

\ little effort will make this easy. Learning to measure 
the light with our eyes will make us conscious of lighting 
effects. This is especially important out-of-doors where 
these effects occur suddenly and as fleeting moods of 
nature. Such momentary appearances of special lighting, 
so often completely unnoticed by the average person, fre- 
quently give us but a few moments to capture them, but 
they make the difference between a snapshot and a pic- 
torial print. 

The print on page 48 is an example. Ordinarily it is 
an ugly-looking swamp, but for a few moments it was 
glorified by the soft reflections of the setting sun on 
the ice. 

The sun’s reflection on water, mud, wet pavements, and 
on fog, rain and snow produce dramatic lighting effects 
with strong emotional appeal. They are consequently 
favorite subjects with many pictorialists. 

It is almost impossible to compress such outdoor light 
effects into a dogmatic scherse. Once the eye has been 
trained to see these effects, it will become comparatively 
easy to set up lighting arrangements in the studio which 
are based on dramatic values rather than on lighting 
charts. 

Indoors, of course, we build up our lighting rather 
than select from what nature offers. But if we have not 
studied lighting as it occurs in nature we will have to 
rely on diagrams and charts rather than doing it in a 
“natural” way. Indoor lighting is usually copied from 
nature. Back lighting, side lighting, flat lighting and espe- 
cially soft, diffused, over-all lighting all occur in nature. 

An example may make this learning to see light easier 
to understand. On a sunny day in the country the light 
may be so bright it is too strong for our eyes. The more 


intense the light, the deeper the shadows. But in pho- 


tography we are limited by what the film emulsion will 
record. Such extreme contrast between high lights and 
shadows is beyond the range of the film and if we make 
an exposure now, the resulting picture will be harsh and 
without detail in the shadows. Sine this shadow detail is 
necessary in a picture, wait one o o hours if you feel 
that you have found a suitable subject or return at some 
other hour. Learn by experiment and experience to see 
the usable contrast. 

This contrast ratio will also be increased during de- 
velopment and printing. How much printable shadow de- 
tail we lose depends on the negative developer, the meth- 
od of agitation, length of deve lopment, choice of paper 


and on the type of enlarging equipment we use. These 


“Dusk — reflections in a swamp, across page, give 
ephemeral beauty to an ordinarily ugly mire. Below, 
post-storm scene was unusual subject despite monotony 
of grayish atmosphere. Hans Kaden ‘‘squints’’—and 


catches the unexpected. 
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Its brightness correctly screened be- 
hind a cloudbank, the sun is ready 
to be photographed. Though wait- 


ing may entail an hour or returning 


another day, such an effect as this 


in “Unbroken Glory”’ is worth a 


good deal of patience. 














LIGHTING IS SEEING 


factors also have to be taken into consideration when we 
estimate the effect of the light at the time the negative 
is exposed. 

There is a simple method to find out whether the con- 
trast in the original scene is too great for our film to 
handle. This is the “squint” method. Look at the subject 
with one eye closed. This will make the scene look two 
dimensional. Now close the other eyelid half way. With 
the eye “stopped down” like this, it becomes more difficult 
to discern detail in the shadows. In other words, the 
apparent contrast is being increased and we are viewing 
the scene in the way a film would record it. 

This is not to say that no picture is ever made unless 
all detail is printable. Look at the winter subject on 
page 49, This was taken during a winter snowstorm. 
Everything seemed gray and monotonous, and the snow 
was clinging to the trees out on the golf course. But look- 
ing at the trees a few steps to the side, I noticed that the 
sides were free from snow and that the trees seemed 
glamorized by a black outline. Here is the place to use 
the squint test. 

We notice that the contrast increases, but this makes 
the black edges of the tree trunks that much blacker. The 
lighting is dull and flat, but any other light source besides 
the diffused daylight would compete with the black and 
white pattern. Here we do not need any detail in the 
blacks. 

Another favorite subject for pictorialists is sunset over 
the water as in the picture on page 50. To capture this 
we arrive at the scene a half hour before sunset and set 
up our camera. The sun is still too bright; it hurts our 


eyes to look into it. If it is too bright for our eyes it will 


certainly be too bright for the film. But as the sun ap- 


proaches a cloud bank this brightness diminishes. We 
must watch it closely now, using the squint method. When 
we can look into the sun and at the same time still discern 
detail in the water and in the foreground, the lighting 
will be right for our exposure. 

So far we have only considered usable contrast, but 
there are many lighting effects for which we have to de- 
velop a still more sensitive eye. It is lighting which makes 
the picture, so watch for striking effects. Such lighting 
effects are of greatest value in black-and-white photog- 
raphy and they may be found everywhere. I find them 
easily along the seashore, wherever there is water or the 
foreground is wet. 

When you walk along the beach, keep your eyes on 
the ground to see the play of light on the wet sand or on 
water left on the beach by the last tide. And continue to 
use the squint method to check the contrast. If the sun is 
behind you, turn around once in a while to see if it makes 
a back-lighted pattern on the water or the wet sand. The 
late afternoon sun may reveal an exquisite texture in a 
few sand ripples—ignored by the photographer who has 
not trained himself to see the effect. 
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Indoor lighting techniques 
are essentially copied 
from nature, the author 
says, and the most striking 


effects are entirely simple 


Pottery.’ The still life is excellent training for the 
pictorialist. His subject may be comprised of practically 
anything about the house and gives him opportunity to 


experiment with the sense of light acquired outdoors. 





LIGHTING IS SEEING 


This out-of-doors training of our eyes will help a great 
deal indoors. The outdoor pictorialist will develop a fine 
sense for beauty of lighting which will enable him to 
arrange the most effective lighting indoors for portraiture 
or still life. 

Most indoor lighting is only an imitation of natural 
lighting. When we are familiar with natural light and the 
pleasing effects we have noticed in nature, we can balance 
our main and fill-in lights properly then move them until 
the most effective position is found. This position may 
not be in the books, but it will be the one which conveys 
the emotional effect you intended. You may also soon 
discover that the simpler your lighting is, the more ef- 
fective it will be. 

Character studies, dancers, figure work and some types 
of still life call for dramatic effects, effects which cannot 
be obtained by measuring or following diagrams. It is 
lighting which is built up by a trained eye. 

Two lighting effects are considered especially artistic 
in pictorial work: high key and low key. When we have 
trained our eyes, finding the proper balance for either is 
not difficult. Use the squint method and you will see your 
subject the way it will appear in the picture. But look at 
it from the lens position; looking in the groundglass will 
not always give you the proper impression. 

Still-life work is an excellent pastime for training out 
eyes to see light. There are always objects around the 
house which are suitable for subjects. Think first whether 
you want to use high or low key and then light carefully 
for the planned effect. But keep the lighting simple. 

For better pictures, ask yourself these questions before 
you release the shutter: 

1. Does your scene or your interior set-up have the 


yroper contrast between light areas and dark areas? 
pro} £ 


a 


2. Is there enough color contrast so the tones will be 
separated in the final print? 

3. Do you have a bright accent with light or tone? 
(Such an accent will attract the eye and hold it with- 
in the picture.) Are all the gray tones sufficiently 
separated so the print will not be muddy? 

1. Is your lighting interesting rather than a common- 
place effect ? 

5. When you use the squint method, do you feel a 
pleasing relationship between the highlight and 
shadow areas? Most pictures will be spoiled if there 
is not detail in both highlight and shadow areas. 

6. Does your lighting suit the subject, dramatize it, 
glamorize or flatter it? 

If we ask ourselves these questions—and wait for the 
proper lighting out-of-doors or adjust it indoors—then 
we will have a picture which will appeal not only to a 
critical salon jury but to everyone. It must, of course, 
also have other qualities of print-making and presenta- 
tion, but that is another story. 
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Although it is evening there are still contrasts in ‘Paths of Light.” Selec 


tion and ‘‘feel’’ of reflection produced the dramatic impact recorded here 
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PICTORIALISM TODAY 





(Continued from page 41) 

THE EDITORS: Has pictorialism changed since World 
War Il? 

MR. FASSBENDER: If one assumes that photography has 
changed as a whole in this period then pictorialism has 
surely advanced in a much more perfected and artistic 
form than the “new style.” Unfortunately. some persons 
do not know that most, if not all, of what appears as 
“new” today has appeared in the salons of the past. It is 
a revelation to look through pictorial magazines and an- 
nuals of 20 or 30 years ago and find therein the most 
perfect examples of the “new approach” of today. 


THE EDITORS: What place should pictorialism have in 
contemporary photography? For it to prosper, should it 
not contribute to photography as a whole? Is it doing 
everything possible toward this end? 

MR. FASSBENDER: Pictorialism is doing far more than the 
rest of contemporary photography, especially in growth. 


What about the hundred or more national and interna- 
tional salons this year? What about the hundreds of 
travelling pictorial exhibits, the pictorial exchanges 
through camera clubs, the countless one-man_ pictorial 
shows in art institutions, museums, clubs and libraries? 
What about the numerous national and international port- 
folios, the Colorama in Grand Central Terminal and the 
many pictorial exhibits in stores? Is there another form 
of photography as active locally or nationally or inter- 
nationally? Are these signs that pictorialism is dying out? 

If there is to be a “new photography”-—and there will 
always be the sincere effort and desire by modern work- 
ers to try to bring it about—then at least let us have it 
in some definite form. There is no solution in trying to 
eradicate pictorialism for one would then have to destroy 
idealism, sentiment and all sense of art and beauty. 
Therefore, let us keep the two forms separate and let us 
learn to respect the work of others and compete with sin- 
cerity, for there will always be pictorialism. 





Catalog Offered 


A complete range of filters, adapter rings 
and lens shades together with data for 
their use is included in the new catalog 
issued by the Tiffen Manufacturing Co. A 
copy will be mailed free if you write the 
company at 71 Beekman St., New York 38, 
N.Y. and say you saw it in AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


New Lens for Konika 


The distributors of the Konika camera 
announce a new lens, the Hexanon {/2.8, 
which they state has practically no differ- 
ence in resolving power between the center 
and the circumference of the lens. Konika 
35mm cameras with the new lens are sup- 
plied with Konirapid K-type shutter and a 
coupled rangefinder. They are listed at 
$139.50 with tax. Details may be had from 
Rayelle Foreign Service Trade, 5700 Ox- 
ford St., Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


Science Film Strips Offered 


The Popular Science Filmstrip-of-the- 
Month Club has announced the release of 
first two of this season’s production, Look- 
ing at the Stars and How Heat Travels. 
These film strips are designed for use in 
secondary schools and a new strip is re- 
leased each month during the school year. 
Information about the plan can be ob- 
tained from the Club at 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
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Wide-Angle Cine Raptar 


A new 6.5mm f/1.9 high-speed Raptar 
has been announced by the Wollensak Op- 
tical Co. The letis covers four times the 
area covered by @ normal half-inch lens on 
an 8mm camera. Because of its great depth 
of field, focusing is not required. 

The Cine Raptar Wide Angle is an eight- 
element lens, fully color-corrected and 
coated. The price, including tax, is $71.88. 


To Snap Yourself 


The Framex Auto-Timer, imported from 
Germany by Saul Bower, Inc., 114 Liber- 
ty St. New York City, fits any camera 
that uses a cable release. This handy de- 
vice gives the photographer 15 seconds to 
get into the picture before the shutter 
snaps. Model II has 11 automatic speeds 
and opens and closes the shutter on bulb 
automatically. It is priced at $2.85. 


Stereo-Realist Mounting Kit 


\ really practical, easy mounting system 
for stereo. The tedious and precise job of 
alignment has been eliminated by making 
it a mechanical process rather than hand 
operation. The kit consists of the film cut- 
ter, sorting tray which automatically sorts 
out and transposes the pictures, aligning 
jig and heat-sealing equipment to seal the 
film to the mask. A full line of folders, 
slide glass, labels and tape is available, as 
is factory mounting service for those who 
do not want to do this themselves. $29.50. 


Academy Lifetime 3-Way Outlet 


A new 3-way outlet that requires no 
stripping or slitting of wire is being manu- 
factured by the Academy Electrical Prod- 
ucts Corp., 3842 Ninth Ave., New York 
City. It is available for use as table top or 
wall mounting. 

The outlet is molded of durable Urea 
Plastic in colors of pearl and brown. No 
tools are necessary to attach it. Connec- 
tion is automatically accomplished by 
metal points piercing the insulation of 
wiring and making electrical contact 
wherever needed. The product is listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


Re-using Wash Water 


More than 25 million gallons of water 
has been saved by the Signal Corps Pho- 
tographic Center, Long Island City, N.Y., 
this past year. This was done through the 
use of water rejuvenator application for 
photography, developed by the Signal 
Corps research and development labora- 
tories at Fort Monmouth. 

The purified water has largely eliminat- 
ed film spotting problems which are cost- 
ly and time consuming to remove and has 
improved print quality. 

The new application uses the ion-ex- 
change principle and resins to filter out 
and recapture silver and other impurities 
deposited in the water during the washing 
stage. Thus, the Photo Center reuses 95 


percent of the water over and over again. 













Right Solution 


mere 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 








better darkroom equipment 


Whether you are just about to equip a darkroom or want a piece of equipment 
for a very specialized application, your Kodak dealer is ready to show you 
Kodak equipment that is exactly matched to your needs. For example— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 






































The 


For Beller Put... Kodak 


BULLETIN 





Enlargements that really sparkle are yours with a Kodak Flurolite 
Enlarger. Reflected “cold” fluorescent light gives high printing brilliance 


and superb contrast for easy focusing. Plenty of other features, too, add x 
enjoyment to your darkroom hours . . . simultaneous elevation and 
focusing . . . distortion control, through rotating and tilting negative 


carriers . . . superior rigidity, with a 40-inch steel column deep- 
anchored in the big lighttight cabinet base . . . plus adaptability to use 
as a camera. With one negative carrier, less lens, $96.40. 

For a lens, you can choose a Kodak Enlarging Ektar Lens or a 
Kodak Enlarging Ektanon Lens, 50mm., 3-inch, or 4-inch, $14 to 
$49.90. The Ektar lenses, the finest obtainable, are recommended for 
the most critical work, in black-and-white and color. Both Ektanon 
and Ektar lenses are Lumenized. If you do a lot of enlarging you will 
want the Kodak Electric Time Control. Set your printing time—from 
1 to 57 seconds—and plug the enlarger into the unit. At the end of the 
printing period it turns your enlarger off automatically—and will repeat 
the operation as many times as you wish. Continuous light for focusing. 
No clock watching, and both hands are free. Price, $13.50. 


With Kodak Photographic Chemical Preparations you are always sure 
of the right solution. You merely add water to these specially mixed, 
Kodak-tested compounds. You save work and gain time for more 
creative darkroom pursuits. Whether you are using Kodak Dektol 
Developer with its 20% greater print capacity than D-72, its 50% better 
keeping qualities, and its excellent development rate, or Kodak Fixing 
and Stop Baths, Toners, Intensifiers and Reducers . . . you will find 
them all of the same fine quality, uniform from batch to batch. 

If you prefer to mix your own special formulas, you will appreciate 
the precision help of the Kodak Chemical Scales. Marked for both 
avoirdupois and metric systems, a hair-line indicator makes accurate 
reading easy. Avoirdupois weights are supplied. Tenite pans have lips 
and handles shaped in. $9.90 


If you want to develop your 35mm. films without fumbling around in 
the dark, a Kodak Day-Load Tank is the answer. Loading, developing, 
and fixing can be carried out in full daylight. Price, $9.85. When it 
comes to printmaking and the other darkroom operations, you will 
want light that’s adequate to see by, but safe for your light-sensitive 
materials. The answer here is a Kodak Safelight. The Kodak Adjusta- 
ble Safelight Lamp, pictured at left, can be attached to wall, shelf, or 
bench. Adjustable bracket can be angled to any desired position. With 
a 51%” Series OA Wratten Safelight, $7.05. The Kodak Utility Safe- 
light Lamp, Model C, is designed to provide ample over-all darkroom 
illumination. Made for ceiling suspension, it gives indirect light through 
a 10 x 12 Wratten Safelight. With chains for easy ceiling hanging and 
a Series OA Filter, $12. A wall bracket may also be obtained for $1.85. 


And for any other darkroom need— 
your Kodak dealer is the one to see. 


Kodak 





BERNARD G. 
SILBERSTEIN, 
EPSA FRPS 





i Fi t sait’”’ (on facing page) has hung in forty-three 
leading salons—and has never been rejected. In his 
exhibition print, Mr. Silberstein required a vigorous 
interpretation; a full, brilliance tonal scale from clear 
highlights cto richest darks; a sparkling surface adapt- 
able to retouching; and an emulsion amenable to 
toning. He chose a long-time favorite, Kodak Illus- 
trators’ Special—a fine reproduction paper, beloved 
by professional photographic illustrators whose work 


Te EXHIBITION PAPERS, Such as Illustrators’ Special, Kodak Opal, and Kodak 


Fktalure G, are relatively low in speed. Many meticulous workers prefer this 


moderate speed 


whose standards are also high, but whose darkroom time is limited, there are 
excellent high-speed alternates in the Kodak line of fine papers. Kodak Medalist 
Paper, warm-black, and Kodabromide, cool neutral-black, are about six times 
as fast as Opal. Kodak Platino, warm-black, is intermediate in speed. All of 
these papers offer an excellent choice of print surfaces, and grades for both “‘soft’’ 
and ‘‘hard’’ negatives. The small reproduction of Frank J. Heller's “‘Eucalyp- 
tus’ (to appear full-page later in this series) is on Kodabromide F. 


‘Des rURE, OR NONE? It depends on your aim—and there’s a Kodak paper to fit 
every interpretive need. For ‘Pattern Motif 283,’’ at right, Axel Bahnsen chose 
glossy Kodabromide F. His print will appear full-page later in this series. In addi- 
tion to glossy, Kodak papers offer the discriminating exhibitor many other 
smooth lustre, fine-grained, rough lustre, silk, suede, 

and white, cream white, and rich old ivory paper 


valuable surface textures 
tapestry, tweed, and others 


stocks 


it allows more time for dodging and local printing. For those 








Experts Choices 
For Fine Prints 


No.2 of an informative series on how leading 
exhibitors choose papers to fit their salon aims 


must survive the most critical appraisal and justify 
prices in three and four figures. 

Mr. Silberstein likes not only the exceptional image 
quality of Illustrators’ Special, but also its lustrous 
fine-grained ‘‘E”’ surface, which retains a broad, bril- 
liane tonal scale without the specular reflectance of 
glossy stock. He also feels that, when toned in his 
favorite gold-thiourea formula, Illustrators’ Special 
yields a finer blue tone than any other paper. 









Know your Kodak papers, for knowledge spells success. For 
fine exhibition enlargements, gift prints, home decoration— 
choose from warm-black Medalist and Platino, brown- 
black Opal, Ektalure G, and Illustrators’ Special, and neu- 
tral-black Kodabromide. For special applications, Kodak 
Mural R, Resisto Rapid N, Opalure Print Film, Translite 
Paper. For contact prints, Kodak Azo, Velox, Resisto N, and 
others. Your Kodak dealer has full details. 
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Bernard G. Silberstein, Cincinnati, Ohio. Negative 214 x 


odak Super-XX Film, Kodak Wratten G Filter, f/9, 1/100. 


print on Kodak Illustrators’ Special (moderate-speed, 


ick, with a special fine-grained lustre surface on pure white 


r the basis of Mr. Silberstein’s choice, see facing page. 













as know it’s “right’—the moment you pick up a 


Kodak movie camera. It’s easy to hold... easy to sight 
..-fun to use. Just big enough to grasp comfortably. 
Kodak movie cameras leave your fingers free to reach any 
of their simple, positive-action controls—without the risk 
of blotting out the view of finder or lens. 


for top film economy, the “‘Brownie”’ or “Reliant” 


No camera makes a roll of movie film go fur- 
ther than these two 8mm. roll-loading movie 
makers. 30 to 40 scenes for as little as $2.90 
—including processing. The new “Brownie,” 
with fast f/2.7 lens, $43.30; the “Reliant,” 
with many movie-making extras, $82.30 with 
£/2.7 lens... $102.25 with £/1.9 lens. 





Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY « Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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MOVIE CAMERAS | 





Shaped for finger-free shooting, a 
Kodak movie camera also stays 
put when you put it down, And 
so, when it's placed on some level 
support and its exposure lever 
pressed into locking position, you 





can walk around to get into your 
own movies. 


And Kodak movie cameras perform up to their promise, 
year after year after year. From the budget-priced new 
“Brownie” to the super-versatile “Royal,” they're a camera 
family you can confidently recommend to friends, and 
choose from for yourself. Get the facts... get the ‘‘feel”’ 
of these fine movie makers—at your Kodak dealer’s, 


for top convenience, a “Magazine 8" or “16” 


Just 3 seconds to drop in a pre-loaded film 
magazine, then shoot at any speed choice 
including slow motion. Enclosed finders ad- 
just for accessory lenses. The “Magazine 8,” 
with £ 2.7 lens, $124.15; with f/1.9 lens, 
$150.95. The 16mm. “Royal,” with superb 
“Ektar” £1.9 lens, $176.25. 











A Favorite AmMuseMENT of photographers 


when they are relaxed socially is to brag 
about the bonehead things that they have 
done. This is their great indoor sport and 
it does not take more than a minute to get 
it going in any group of photographers. 
Someone says, “Listen to the fool thing that 
1 did,” and starts telling about his latest 
senseless exploit. Before he is half through, 
two or three others are edging forward in 
their chairs eager for him to get off the air 
so that they can top his story with a better 
one about something that they have done. 

What brought this to mind was a letter 
that I got from a fellow who had always 
used roll film, but encouraged by some 
remarks of mine had bought a new back 
for his camera and tried sheet film. He 
said that the back seemed to work per- 
fectly but that he did not know how to 
develop the things. They did not respond 
to treatment the way his roll films did. He 
had mixed up several developers very care- 
fully and used them according to diree- 
tions, but the result was a perfect blank 
every time. He wrote to ask how I de- 
veloped them. 

Analyzing his problem, it did not seem 
likely that he had omitted the reducing 
agent in mixing several different batches of 
developer. Eliminating this possibility, why 
then did he draw a blank each time? Ha! 
| bet | have it. He had never handled film 
holders before, and he probably did not 
draw the slide. And that proved to be the 
trouble. Of course from my years of ex- 
perience | smiled tolerantly at the sim- 
plicity of his problem. But only a few 
weeks later this thing bounced on me, and 
my superiority vanished. 

| had made a few shots that I wanted 
in a hurry with a miniature camera. They 
were at the beginning of a roll, so I cut 
them out, dunked them in a tank, and for 
11 minutes awaited results. There weren’t 
any. A-total blank. Well! This is some- 
thing that hasn’t happened to me in a 
great many years. | had just mixed a new 
batch of developer for that tank and it was 
immediately suspect. My first thought was 
that | must have been thinking of some- 
thing else when | mixed it and left out 
something. But that seemed unlikely. | 
have a fixed system of mixing solutions 
that never failed me yet. What then? Did 
the shutter work? I tried it and it did. A 
horrible suspicion dawned on me. Did I 
take the cap off from the lens? Of course 
I did. | always do that automatically. But 
did I this time? I took the cap off from 
the lens and made some shots that came 
out beautifully, only they were pictures 
that I did not want instead of the ones 
that I did. 

This stuff that we do automatically plays 
some queer pranks on us. Almost in- 
variably if you begin to wonder if you 
have changed the film, and put another in 
just to make sure, you will find that you 


did. Habit has stood you in good stead. 





POP S&Z... 
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But once in a while it lets you down un- 
accountably. | am reminded of a. watch- 
maker who said it was a regular occurrence 
with him to have a person come in and 
ask why his watch had stopped running. 
His invariable custom was to first wind the 
watch and then usually hand it back to 
the customer with the remark that any 
watch would run better if you wound it. 
Almost always the customer would be 
highly indignant and say that that could 
not possibly be the trouble because he 
always wound his watch every night before 
he went to bed and had not once failed to 
do so in the 20 years that he had owned 
the watch. “Yes you did, just once,” the 
watchmaker would reply, “and that was 
last night.” 

The classic example of a real bonehead 
error was made by a great university that 
found itself right in the pathway of a com 
ing total solar eclipse. They made elab 
orate preparations for making some 
photographs of it that would have great 
scientific value. They built a special camera 
for the purpose and provided a lens that 
would have just the right focal length, re 
solving power and chromatic correction 
that the job demanded. They analyzed the 
solar spectrum and procured the proper 
emulsion and corresponding filter. They 
worked out the exposure to a nicety and 
they had calculated the orbits of the 
heavenly bodies so that they knew to a 
hair’s breadth where the shadow would be 
when. 

Nothing that science could devise had 
been omitted from their preparations. 
Everything was under absolute control ex- 
cept the clouds in the sky. If a vagrant 
cloud should happen to wander across the 
sun at the moment of eclipse, all their 
preparations would be in vain and there 
would be nothing that they could do about 
it. They had provided everything humanly 
possible for the success of their under 
taking but the cloud business had to be left 
on the lap of the gods 

Came the day. Scientists had come from 
the ends of the earth to see this job dene 
as it should be done. Everything was per 
fect. Not a cloud in the sky. All went like 
clockwork with the established procedure 
and the scientists grabbed their precious 
plate holder and rushed into the darkroom 
with it unable to wait any longer to see 
their wonderful shot. They are waiting yet 
They had forgotten to pull the slide 

Forgetting to remove lens caps and dark 
slides from cameras that have them is 
probably the prize boner and the one of 





most frequent occurrence in photography. 
It would be hard to find any operator who 
hadn’t done it at some time or other. 
Quite similar to it with roll film cameras 
is failing to advance the film after a shot 
and getting a double exposure. This hap- 
pens often enough to have made it a great 
boon when someone invented the clever 
mechanism that automatically advances the 
film when the shutter is wound, although 
there are some diehards confident enough 
in themselves to claim that this is a use- 
less refinement. They say that anyone with 
his wits about him would never need it. 
True enough, but all of us misplace our 
wits once in a while 

Along this line, | heard an old timer 
who had long been very successful in mini 
ature camera work scoff at an advertised 
improved model that was slightly thicket 
so that it carried the lens fully extended, 
saving the shots missed by forgetting to ex 
tend it. He said he had used the old model 
for 25 years and had never yet forgotten 
to pull out the lens. And he hadn’t, either, 
but he did the next time he used it and 
was good enough sport to tell about it. 

Going back to this same ec lipse and the 
photographic forethought that was used in 
preparing for it, a prominent photographer 
connected with a big camera store ingeni- 
ously figured out a danger that users of 
Graflex cameras might incur. They would 
naturally prefocus their cameras for in 
finity and if left where the sun hit the 
lens it would act as a burning glass and set 
fire to the fabric of the curtain shutter. 
He handed out this line day after day but 
the possibility seemed so remote to most 
of his customers that it got to be a joke. 
And it became so for him, because on the 
day of the eclipse it actually did happen 
to him and not to anyone else that | ever 
heard of. 

Well, I could go on telling of people who 


tried to develop in hypo, who carried a 


gadget bag full of film holders but no 
camera, who took the camera without any 
lens, who printed the wrong side of the 
paper, who set the timer wrong, who for- 
ot to change the focus for different shots 
and so on into the night. Photography is a 
comedy of errors for all of us at times and 
God grant that we never lose the ability to 
laugh at them, at least in retrospect, for 
some of them seem pretty tragic at the 
time. 

But | have done my share of the talking 
for now, so you tell one. And | wish | 
could be there to hear it for I know it is 


going to be good. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 




















For 8mm Enthusiasts 


Nizo, the German 8mm movie camera 
has lots of tricks including right-angle 
viewer, eye- and waist-level viewers, double 
lens mount on a slide, automatic magnify 


1 


ig compensation tor shooting with the 
telescopic lens, speeds from 8 to 64 frames 
per second, automatic cut-off. film rewind, 
parallax compensator. Price: with coated 
{/1.9 lens, $179.50; with coated £/1.5 lens, 
$219.50. Details from Ereona Camera Corp., 
527 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., distrib- 
utors if you mention American PxHortoc- 
RAPHY 





New 90mm, f/1.8 for 35mm 


Designed to meet the needs of 35mm 
camera users who require a lens with ex- 
treme speed, wide aperture and long focal 
length, thc French lens makers, Etab- 
lissements Angenieux de Paris, have de- 
signed and produced the Pl. This is de- 


signed for Exacta models but may be 


adapted for other 35mm cameras 
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The Pl is of 90mm focal length, an £/1.8 
aperture and is coated to reduce reflec- 
tions. The resolving power is exceptionally 
critical according to photographers who 
have tested it. The mounting of the lens 
is light in weight and has duplicate dia- 
phragm scales and distance scales (in 
feet) on top and bottom so it may be read 
from any position. 

The list price for the Angenieux 90mm 
is $149.50. More information may be ob- 
tained from the distributor, Exacta 
Camera Co., 46 West 29th St., New York 1, 
N.Y., if you mention American PuHortoc- 
RAPHY when writing. 


Computer for Film Editing 


A calculator to compute projection time, 
film fovtage and frame numbers quickly 
while editing movies has been put on the 
market by Ready-Eddy, Sandy Hook, Conn. 
In disc form, the computer enables any 
one of these factors to be directly com- 
pared to the others for both 16 and 35mm 
film. 

The Ready-Eddy is made of plastic and 
is available from the manufacturers for $2. 
A plastic carrying case is also offered for 
Mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY when you write. 


an additional 50c. 


Battery Renewal Cartridges 


[wo recently announced B-C cartridges, 
the AR and CR are designed for the pho- 
tographer who must renew a battery when 
usual recharging time is inconveniently 
long. Both make use of the closed circuit 
system with the battery continuously con- 
nected for maximum life, state the manu- 
facturers, and both can convert standard 
battery flash guns into B-C guns. 

Type AR, like the standard A cartridge, 
s designed for the average camera man 


working at ordinary temperatures and 
using but one or two extensions. List 
price, without battery, $2.80. 

[ype CR, size of standard C cartridge, 
has a 500 microfarad capacitor for work 
in extreme weather conditions requiring 
numerous extensions. It is said to operate 
most solenoids with several extensions. 
List price, without battery, $5.60. While 
these cartridges are not claimed to sup- 
plant types A, B and C, it is suggested 
that they provide all B-C advantages at 
minisaum cost. Shureflash Laboratory, Inc., 


537 East 3rd St., Newport, Ky. 





Professional Techniques 


Featuring direct-view as well as waist- 
level focusing, the new model of Primar- 
Reflex Il 


ateurs and professionals alike. For eye- 





designed for advanced am.- 


level direct-viewing a five-sided prism de- 
vice permits sighting and focusing directly 
through the camera lens and is interchange. 
able with a ground-glass, waist-level finder, 
the entire housing unit snapping on or off 
in a single operation. While the viewed 
image is greatly enlarged, always upright 














































































and right-sided, the usual advantages of 
the single lens reflex are said to be re- 
tained. Other features include a focal plane 
shutter with speeds from 1 sec. to 1/1000, 
built-in flash and strobe synchronization, 
delayed action self-timer and sports finder. 
Twelve 24x24 inch pictures are taken on 
a regular 120 film. In addition, holders are 
provided for cut film. Price: with 10cm 
“T” coated f/2.8 Meyer Trioplan lens, fair 
traded price is $275; with 10.5em “T” 
coated f/3.5 Zeiss Tessar, $295. The pris- 
matic housing is optional at extra cost. 


Movie Title Letters 


Pliable plastic letters said to stick upon 
contact to glass, steel or any other non- 
porous surface, are claimed to facilitate 
the titling of home movies or slides. The 
157 l-inch letters, numerals, symbols and 
animated characters come in a kit with 
two title boards. Free samples and litera- 
procured by mentioning 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing to 
Clingtite Products, 4844 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 


ture may be 





Stereo Album and Viewer 


An innovation in photographic albums 
the Holson Stereo Album—has been an- 
nounced by Holson Binders, Inc., 762 
Wythe Ave., Brooklyn 11, N.Y. Available 
in white or maroon, the album is con- 
structed of wood, has a contour-padded 
cover. Inside, a slide compartment on one 
side holds up to 100 slides and is made of 
side cushions which line the compartment 
and grip the slide mounts. Because divid- 
ing slots have been eliminated the manu- 
facturer claims storage for 75 percent more 
mounts in the same amount of space. The 
other side of the interior houses a poly 
estrene plastic viewer. Both are available 
for a total price of $22, or the viewer may 
be purchased separately for $13. 


With a Fine Italian Camera 


A new line of 35mm Italian cameras, 
Rectaflex and Rectaflex Junior, are cur- 
rently being distributed by Director Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 570 Fifth Ave., New York. Fea- 
tured in Rectaflex is Duo-Focus, a system 
of determining the proper focus on the 

‘ subject as it appears within a circle on a 
ground-glass focusing screen. Shutter 
speeds are selected on one dial and range 
from 1 sec. to 1/1000. Available with 
Angenieux {/2.9, Schneider Xenon f/2, 
Angenieux /1.8 or Voigtlander £/1.5 
coated lenses in bayonet mountings, Recta- 
flex is synchronized for flash and strobe, 
provides for helical focusing, has a built-in 
film speed indicator and retails from $250 
to $475. 

Eye-level Rectaflex Junior, with char- 
acteristics similar to those of Rectaflex, 
ground-glass focusing, shutter speeds from 
1 to 1/500 and is available with a Beta 
{/3.5, Angenieux f/2.9 or Schneider Xenon 
{/2 coated lenses from $189.50 to $219.50. 
When writing for additional information 
please mention AMERICAN PHoTocRAPHY. 


Korean Helicopter Film 


Guardian Angel. 12 min. l6mm black 
and-white, sound. Marathon TV Newsreel 
(125 East 50th St., New York 22, N.Y.). 
$28.75. This combat film about helicopters 
on-the-spot in Korea records a good deal 
of activity including battlefield rescues and 
supply runs as well as current news shots 
of the UN Truce Teams on the Tokyo- 
Kaesong shuttle. 


Stereo Slide Mounting Kit 


An easily operated slide mounting kit 
for 35mm stereo pictures eliminates the 
need for a “sorting box” and _heat-seal 
adhesives as well as taking up considerably 
less table space, says the manufacturer. 
Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for additional information from 
Geovil Nereim, Adv. Mer., Busch Camera 
Corp., 500 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Il. 


Polaroid for Photomicrography 


Currently available is the Leitz photo- 
micrographic camera, MA-IVb, a device 
which permits use of the Polaroid Land 
camera as a one-shot photomicrographic 
camera. The finished print is available 
one minute after exposure, a speed and 
simplicity of operation which would be 
useful for laboratory 
prints are going to be used for temporary 


purposes whether 


or permanent records or as a guide for 
determining exposures for a more uni- 
setup. MA-IVb 


employs a standard microscope with mo- 


versal photomicrographi« 


nocular tube as well as a split-beam tele- 
scope that clamps on over the eyepiece. 
A built-in shutter in the split-beam prism 
housing has variable speeds up to 1/125 
sec. Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing for additional information 
from E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New 
Yerk 13, N.Y. 


Light-Weight Miniature 


The Kodak Signet 35 which incorporates 
the Kodak Ektar lens is said to give excel- 
lent results throughout its focusing range 
of two feet to infinity. Rapid focusing and 
framing through a single window are pos 
sible, according to the manufacturer, be- 
cause of Signet 35's superimposed image 
range finder combined with view finder. 
Kodak suggests this camera for the photog- 
rapher who demands not only sharp neg- 
atives but also a camera having simplicity 


of operation. Price, $95, federal tax incl. 


For 35mm Copying 


A new copy and lighting unit, the 
Copymat, is said to be especially suitable 
for reproducing photographs, manuscripts, 
books, stamps, ete., and is simple to operate. 
Correct lighting is furnished on each side 
of the instrument by two bulbs which «sre 
adjustable to any position from 45° to 
90°. The camera is easily raised or lowered 
and is set by a lever at any desired height. 
Exact setting of the camera is enhanced 
by a seale calibrated in millimeters. Sup 
plementary lenses and filters may be used 
in a holder that swings in or out of po- 
sition on a pendulum base. Further details 
will be found in a booklet which may be 
obtained with mention of American Puo- 
rocRAPHY from Exacta Camera Co., 46 


West 29th St., New York 1, N.Y. 








AN INDUSTRIAL 


Pittsburgh at dusk is not sleeping, for the industrial fires continue through- 
out the night forming steel and shaping it for,a thousand uses. Fritz Henle 
has here caught the somber atmosphere of the industrial heart of America 


and has shown us a momentary beauty in it. 





PORTFOLIO 


The Work of Fritz Henle 


Desert Flower. A strikingly-simple design, this beautiful 
print is characteristic of the earlier types of work which 


made him famous. From Fritz Henle’s latest book, “Fritz 


‘ ’ , Henle’s Rollei,’ published by Hastings House, 1950. 
RITZ HENLE is best known for his fashion and travel 

ceca. This is no accident because his work 

in these fields has been presented in seven books and in 
the pages of hundreds of magazines in America and 
abroad. 

There is another phase of his work, however, which 
has never been as widely circulated, his industrial photo- 
graphs. These have reached only a comparatively limited 
group of company stockholders and employees. AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY is pleased to be able to present this 
selection from a portfolio of work done for United States 
Steel, a series commissioned for its 50th anniversary 
and which was used to illustrate a privately-printed com- 
memorative volume. 

The contrast in subject-matter between this series and 


his more widely-known work only serves to point up the 





fact that the really competent photographer is not limited 
to a single subject, but can bring his skills and his pho- 
tographic eye to all types of work. 





This is not to say that the work of all top photogra- 
phers is alike, no matter what their subjects. Each brings 
to his work something different. In the case of Henle, his 





industrials show the same warm undercurrent of ro- 
manticism which has made his other work notable. This 
differentiates his industrial work sharply from that of 
others who have been affected differently by their subject. 








It is the ability to find intelligi- 
ble pattern within an appar- 
ently confusing subject-matter 


which marks the photographer. 











AN INDUSTRIAL PORTFOLIO 








The patterns of steel plates and rods have been a subject for many other photographs. 
Here, while their pattern is not ignored, it is used for a purpose beyond design for its own 
sake. Note also, the use of the human figure which Henle utilizes in most of his industrial 


photographs both to indicate scale and give more interest to the result. 


















Net-Thrower, Hawaii. Photographed in 
1947 in Oahu, this figure with the grace- 
ful curves of net has become a widely- 


copied model. This photograph is also re- 







produced from ‘Fritz Henle’s Rollei.” 










This might almost be called ‘An Industrial Cathedral.” The light from 
the high windows serves to emphasize the ordered ritual of steel fabri- 


cation and dwarfs the human figure in its ‘pulpit’ as the human is 





dwarfed, yet essential, in the Gothic cathedrals. 








AN INDUSTRIAL PORTFOLIO 





The obvious alertness and competence of this workman supervising an open-hearth furnace, 
above, raises it from the category of a portrait to that of a figure typical of the human best 


in our industrial world. This was shot with prevailing light, as Henle prefers to work. 


Right, this close-up of a workman is not actually isolated. The lines and shapes behind 
him attract the eye until we are conscious of the whole roaring complex of machinery in 
the plant. The use of backlighting further emphasizes the impression of the dimly lighted 
rush of machinery, confusing only to an outsider. 























Latest Edition! 


COPYING TECHNIQUE 


by George B. Wright 


Now, completely rewritten and with much new material 
on difficult copying, duplicating transparencies and mi- 


crofilming, COPYING TECHNIQUE is again available. 


The contents include chapters on Essentials for Copy- 
ing, Duplicating Line Copy, Duplicating Halftone Copy, 
Copying without a Camera, Copying Difficult Originals, 
Microfilming, Duplicating Negatives, Duplicating Trans- 
parencies, Copying with Special Light Sources and a 
Supplement listing the manufacturers of essentials for 


copying. 


Order Your Copy Now 


e American 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Book Department 


136 East 57th St. New York 22, N.Y. 











BOOKS 





Samuets, Ravpn, editor, Universal Photo 
Almanac, 1952, Falk Publishing Co., New 
York, $1.75. 

Glancing back over the last several issues 
of this annual, the impression is confirmed 
that succeeding issues are getting better 
and better. It is now well-established as 
one which the average photographer looks 
forward to each year. 

This issue has 14 articles, a picture see- 
tion, the usual thorough formulary, a list 
of the larger photographie distributors, a 
complete market guide and a photo bibli- 
ography. 

The lead-off article is by Arnold New- 
man of Life who describes both his point 
of view and his methods which have led to 
his present series of distinguished portraits 
of celebrities in the various art fields. He 
points out that for compelling portraits we 
must not fit the subject into pre-arranged 
conditions, but fit ourselves to the require- 
ments of the subject for a really interpre 
tive result. 

This is supplemented later in the book 
with an article by Simpson Kalisher who 
also cautions that each portrait must be a 
fresh experience and that the camera user 
must discard formulas of working. 

Arthur Rothstein, the chief photographer 
for Look, describes the making of a maga 
zine story, not only from the viewpoint of 
the photographer but from the outlook of 
the men behind the desk who organize the 
prints into an effective whole. This latter 
is a point of view which many photogra- 
phers have ignored—to the detriment of 
their own pictures. Rothstein takes the 
reader through the making of several of his 
most effective stories, individual prints of 
which are used as_ illustrations. 

The shooting of a Christmas gift cata- 
log is a problem which many of the readers 
will not have, but there are few who 
would not like to make better still-life 
shots for their camera club competitions 
or their walls at home. Sargent J. Marsh 
tells about the problems encountered when 
he and Edward E. Betz did such a job 
and the illustrations are from Betz’ shots 
at the time. 

Other articles include one on figure pho- 
tography, one on simplified telephoto ef 
fects and a question-and-answer presenta- 
tion of printing techniques with Varigam. 

The picture section is a group chosen 
by the editor from the collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art and is prefaced 
by an account of that institution and its - 
photographic work. The selection is excel- 
lent despite the apology the editor makes. 
It is a fantastic job to produce a repre- 
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sentative selection from their thousands of THE YEAR'S OUTSTANDING PICTURES 
prints and this selection will stand as a 
model for some time. 


One of the reasons this group of pictures Selected by the Editors of 


is interesting is that it presents some 





familiar names—including some of the 


newest names in the collection—yet pre 
sents prints which are relatively unfa- , 

miliar. Only one or two have had real | c American 

mass-circulation and they are good enough Try 

to look at again. a bef © BaVAS| 9 AP HY $3.00 


Additional articles present other tech- 


niques which will interest many present | Book Department 136 East 57th St. New York 22, N.Y. 
camera users and perhaps encourage some 





healthy experimentation with the medium. 





But, anyway, for $1.75 how can you go 
far wrong? 


YOUR VOICE IS YOUR FORTUNE 


HOW you say it is often more important than WHAT you say! When 


Bensusan, Dr. A. D., editor, South African 
Photogems of the Year, 1952, Photo Pub- 


lishing Co. of South Africa, Johannesburg, | 
195] | your voice is clear, forceful, resonant and interesting, people will listen 
j¢ 
Viste te “a> ecllection: of tin veata: bank attentively and react as you wish them to. And, it’s so easy to make your 
| > hel . i low > 
from the workers around the world from voice a help rather than a handicap. Now, right in the privacy of your 
us. It contains a selection of pictorial work own home, you can learn . 


showing the strong influence of the Eng 


ie dogo gricmpnke cig tee HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 


type. \ 

There are also several short articles on SPEAKING VOICE 
local topics, on color materials and on 
modern photography. The last has, un A HOME 
fortunately, only one small illustration. Demonstrated on RCA Victor STUDY COURSE 


ried, tested and 
proved successful by 
BUSINESSMEN 
CLERGYMEN 


Records by 


The Year's Photography 1951-2, The FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Royal Photographic Society, London, 1951. Noted voice authority 


Annually, the Society selects prints from YOU GET Six 12” double-faced 
unbreakable records and de- 





ts annua! exhibition and presents them 


7, . tailed (194 page) Book of In- 
as a year book. This time, the editors had a , 

g structions. YOU LEARN not 
only how to USE your voice, 


‘ but actually HEAR the secrets 
plus two colored frontispieces. The first 38 of 


a group of 908 prints hung from which 
to make their selections which total 110 
successful voice control as 
of these are from the pictorial salon and spoken by Mr. Frederic Free- 
are beautifully reproduced—except for the mantel himself. It’s just like re- 
persistent English habit of using tinted ceiving personal, private instruc- 
paper which considerably reduces the ef- tion right at the Institute itself! 





fectiveness of the highlights. Preludio Ori- 
ental by B. M. Acosta, which has been re- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
produced in several other collections, is a 
good illustration of this. ad 
I'he remaining plates in the book are Founded 1912 
from the other sections of the annual salon FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 
and include medical and scientific, record Extension Division — Steinway Hall @ 13 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
and nature. 





Tl | | k Please send me without obligation FREE illustrated literature. 
1ere are also short essays on the work 


hung in these and all of the other sections 
. f Name 
of the show itself. 
As usual, this forms an excellent over-all Street. 
view of what the members of the powerful 
Royal Society and what the British pro- City- 








fessional photographers are turning out. 








THE LATENT IMAGE 





A series of articles on the history and theory of the developable photographic image 


by Dr. Joseph Friedman 


Tu First to disclose the collodion proc- 
ess was Gustave Le Gray, in June, 1850. 
Collodion in which some soluble fluorides 
were dissolved, was coated upon a glass 
plate, then sensitized by treatment with 
silver nitrate. Le Gray claims that he was 
able to get pictures in the camera after 
only a twenty second exposure, but Eder 
states (History of Photography, English 
Edition, p. 345) that the Le Gray formula 
is practically impossible to execute. 

The first successful use of collodion ap- 
pears to have been by Frederick Scott 
Archer who published his very precise and 
accurate directions in the Chemist, a Lon- 
don publication, some time in March, 1851. 
His directions differ from those of Le Gray 
by the substitution of potassium iodide for 
the fluorides. This may appear to be trivial, 
but it made the difference between success 
and failure and we therefore justly honor 
Archer for the development. Archer died 
in 1857, a poor man. To support his widow 
and children a public subscription raised 
a fund of 700 pounds sterling. To this the 
English government added an annual grant 
of 50 pounds sterling, for the use of the 
children, because their father “was the dis- 
coverer of a_ scientific process of great 
value to the nation, from which the in- 
ventor had reaped little or no_ benefit.” 
(Harrison, History of Photography, p. 40.) 
This statement is reminiscent of the one 
made by the French government when it 
gave Daguerre and Niepce a pension in 
1839. 

The collodion emulsion was extremely 
slow when dry, but it was relatively fast 
when wet. Whereas the Daguerreotype 
emulsion cut the exposure time over pre- 
vious asphalt processes from 6 hours to 30 
minutes, a factor of 12, the Talbotype re- 
duced this exposure by a factor of 10, mak- 
ing it possible to take photographs at 
exposures of a few minutes. The wet col- 
lodion process reduced this by another fac- 
tor of 18, cutting the average exposure 
time from 3 minutes to 10 seconds. (Eder’s 
History, p. 439.) 

The use of a wet process was very incon- 
venient, since it meant that the emulsion 
must be prepared on the spot. For this 
reason, no sooner had the wet collodion 
process been introduced than studies began 
on procedures to adapt it to dry form. So 
important was the problem considered at 
that time that the Marseilles Photographic 
Society offered a prize of 500 francs for a 
dry plate process which could produce a 
photograph of a street scene in full sun- 
light, including action and movement. 
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There were no winners. However the com- 
petition that resulted did yield consider- 
able advances. 

The most successful of all the efforts to 
adapt collodion to a dry state was that 
devised by Major C. Russell. In this scheme 
the collodion plate, after sensitization with 
silver nitrate, was thoroughly washed, and 
while still moist was bathed in an aqueous 
solution of tannic acid, then dried. In the 
dry state it could be stored. This was a 
great advance, for it enabled a large num- 
ber of sensitive plates to be prepared at 
one time and used at will subsequently. 
Many other substances were used instead 
of tannin. Among these were gelatin, albu- 
men, gallic acid, morphine, other alkaloids, 
gum, sugar, tea, coffee and even coffee 
grounds. 

From these efforts can also be traced 
advances in development processes and 
other photographic processing techniques. 
Anthony, the founder of Ansco, disclosed 
that if the tannin plates were subjected to 
the action of ammonia fumes prior to ex- 
posure considerable increase in speed re- 
sulted. The observation led Major Russell 
to add ammonia to the pyro developer. 
This converted the physical developer into 
a chemical one and completed another 
milestone in the development of the photo- 
graphic process. The improvement in qual- 
ity was so pronounced that once introduced 
it quickly set the pattern for the future. 

From this time on, one discovery quickly 
led to another. The change from a physical 
to a chemical developer involved much 
more than the simple replacement of an 
acid solution by an alkaline one. It led 
Major Russell to the finding that such de- 
velopers needed appreciable quantities of 
bromide to yield fogfree images. Further 
work soon brought out the idea that the 
bromide could be added to the emulsion 
rather than to the developer and so wet 
plate collodion and its modification, the 
Russell tannin collodion emulsions were 
soon prepared with an excess of bromide 
rather than silver. The addition was made 
prior to ©xposure. 

Major Russell also disclosed that better 
results were obtained by chemical develop- 
ment if the bulk of the light sensitive ma- 
terial was composed of silver bromide 
rather than silver iodide as was the case 
with plates to be physically developed. 
Physical development differed from chem- 
ical development in that the silver used for 
the formation of the image was provided by 
the excess silver nitrate present in the 
emulsion or added to the developer solu- 


tion. In chemical development the silver 
used for the image is provided by the light 
sensitive material itself. In fact, it is im- 
portant that no free silver ions be present 
in the emulsion since this will lead to high 
fog. 

The improvements in the collodion proc- 
ess noted above acted only as stimuli for 
further progress. What was being sought 
was a dry plate of some kind that was 
highly sensitive and easy to manipulate. 
Poitevin disclosed on May 27, 1850, that it 
was possible to make Niepceotypes using 
gelatin rather than albumen, but he was 
not completely successful in his attempts. 
Neither was Gaudin who in 1861 disclosed 
detailed instructions for making a gelatin 
silver iodide emulsion. He dissolved 10 
grams of gelatin in 100cc of water, then 
added 5 grams of silver nitrate to the solu- 
tion. In another container he dissolved 2 
grams of silver nitrate in water, then added 
an alkali iodide, precipitating silver iodide. 
This he collected upon a filter and washed 
thoroughly. While still moist, the silver 
iodide was then added to the gelatin solu- 
tion and shaken well until a fine dispersion 
was obtained. The dispersion was finally 
coated upon glass. It is to be noted that 
silver nitrate was present in excess in this 
emulsion, hence the material was suited 
only for physical development. This _pro- 
cedure was studied rather carefully by 
Thomas prominent British 
photographer. Although his results were 
not good, he concluded that the procedure 
showed great ingenuity, and offered the 
promise of success. Sutton also suggested 
that perhaps the use of silver bromide 
would yield better results (Schiendl, 
Geschichte der Photographie, p. 132). 

In 1868, W. H. Harrison, another well 
known English experimenter, disclosed his 
rather disappointing results with gelatin 
(Brit. Jour. Phot., Vol. 15 (1868), p. 26). 
He mentioned that the images appeared 
quickly and that the density was sufficient 
but the films he had obtained were so un- 
even that they were useless. Attempts to 
smooth out the surfaces by an increase in 
the concentration of gelatin failed in that 
no images at all were obtainable, a rather 


Sutton, a 


curious result. Many years later he ex- 
pressed the belief that in his youthful en- 
thusiasm, he may have forgotten to put 
pyro into his developer. Harrison was 
greatly discouraged by his failures and ap- 
peared to have dropped the subject. 

It was, however, revived several years 
later. In a rather remarkable letter pub- 
lished in the British Journal of Photog- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY Presents the... 


BASIC PHOTO LIBRARY 


Dictionary of Photography 

This has been the standard in the field for 
nearly fifty years, going through 17 editions. 
Now it is offered with a special supplement 
which will include all the new color terms so 
that it can serve you even better. This is the 
basic book for any photo-library. 704 pages, 
illustrated. $4.75 


Photographic Facts and Formulas 

Wall and Jordan. If you had the time and pa- 
tience to comb through all of the books and 
magazines for information on formulas and 
techniques, you might come up with a book 
as thorough and useful as this. Here is one of 
the greatest time-savers for photographers. 
374 pages, tables and charts. $4.00 


Practical Photographic Chemistry 


O’Hara and Osterburg. Everything you need 
to know about chemistry is presented in this 
one volume. The expert authors have written 
a text which starts at the beginning and takes 
you through every photographic process, ex- 
plaining exactly what happens in develop- 
ment, fixing and other processes. 189 pages 
including formulary. $4.75 


Copying Technique 

Wright. Copying is not a simple problem. In 
this book an expert tells you step-by-step 
how to solve all of the problems. It explains 
straight copy-work, copying paintings, micro- 
filming techniques, duplicating color trans- 
parencies and reflex copying. The most com- 


Here is an easy way for you to acquire a 
Basic Photographic Library. The books listed 
at the left form an indispensable fund of 
actual working knowledge for every photog- 
rapher—beginner or expert. Don’t take our 
word for it, send the coupon below and ex- 
amine them for ten days absolutely free. Then 
send only Five Dollars as a first payment and 
five dollars each month for the next three 
months and these books will be yours. 

Don‘t miss this opportunity to begin your 
photographic library with the really basic, 
useful books. 


Dictionary of Photography $4.75 
Photographic Facts and Formulas 4.00 
Practical Photographic Chemistry 475 
Copying Technique 2.00 
Natural Color Processes 5.00 
VALUE $20.50 


These books can be yours for only four 
monthly payments of Five Dollars each. 


FILL OUT COUPON BELOW TODAY! 





Book Department 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 








Gentlemen: Please rush my copies of the BASIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LIBRARY so | may examine them ten days without obligation. | 
agree to either return them at the end of ten days or to remit 
my first payment of Five Dollars. Every thirty days | will send 
an additional Five Dollars until | have paid a total of Twenty 
Dollars for all five books. 


plete book on the subject. 104 pages, illus- 
trated. $2.00 


Natural Color Processes 


Dunn. This book is a real working manual cov- 
ering all of the color processes in full detail. 
The author is a demonstrator to the trade 
and his familiarity with the actual working of 
each of these processes is completely spelled 
out for the reader. This is the new and com- 
pletely revised Fifth Edition. $5.00 
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The latest in stereo 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Herbert C. McKay, FRPS, ASC 


The NEW, completely rewritten edition of the best-selling 
Principles of Stereoscopy. . . . In this new book McKay covers 
the subject completely and authoritatively, yet in an easy to 


read manner. 


His subjects include stereoscopic cameras, the stereoscope, 
correlation of camera and viewer, mounting, transposition 
and spacing, flash in stereo, color in stereo, pictorial stere- 
ography, stereo projection, polarized light in stereo, trick 
work in stereo, close-up stereo, hyper-stereo, the nude in 
stereo, stereo photomicrography, anaglyphs and many, 


many other topics. 


for knowledge and pleasure 


Get your copy now 
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raphy on September 18, 1871 (p. 442), 
Dr. R. L. Maddox returned to the subject. 
Che letter is remarkable not only for the 
disclosure it contained but also for the 
restrained manner in which the informa- 
tion was presented. His opening paragraph 
is very worthy of reprinting. 

“The collodio-bromide processes 
have for some time held a consider- 
able place in the pages of The Brit- 
ish Journal of Photography, and 
obtained such a prominent chance of 
being eventually the process of the 
day in the dry way, that a few re- 
marks upon the application of another 
medium may perhaps not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of the Journal, 
though little more can be stated than 
the result of somewhat careless experi- 
ments tried at first on an exceedingly 
dull afternoon. It is not for a moment 
supposed to be new, for the chances of 
novelty in photography are small, see- 
ing tke legion of ardent workers and 
the ground already trodden by its dev- 
otees, so that for outsiders little re- 
mains except to take the result of 
labours so industriously and largely 
circulated through these pages and be 
thankful.” 

The Maddox procedure was rather 
simple. Thirty grains of gelatin were 
washed with cold water, then allowed to 
swell. This was then melted in 4 drams 
of water containing a few drops of aqua 
regia. To this was added a solution con- 
taining 8 grains of cadmium bromide dis- 
solved in 44 dram of water. Finally, a solu- 
tion of 15 grains of silver nitrate in ™% 
dram ‘of water was added while stirring. 
There resulted a fine-grained milky appear- 
ing emulsion which was coated upon glass 
plates and dried. This also was an emul- 
sion in which the silver nitrate was pres- 
ent in excess, hence it was suitable only 
for physical development which was ac- 
complished by bathing in a solution of 
pyrogallic acid. Attemps to use pyro-am- 
monia led to excessive fog. 

Dr. Maddox ended his disclosure with 
this note: 

“As there will be no chance of my 
being able to continue these experi- 
ments, they are placed in their crude 
state before the readers of the Journal, 
and may eventually receive correction 
and improvement under abler hands. 
So far as can be judged, the process 
seems quite worth more carefully- 
conducted experiments, and, if found 
advantageous, adds another handle to 
the photographer’s wheel.” 

Time proved this to be the understate- 
ment of the year. The introduction of gel- 
atin plates in photography made it the 
great scientific, industrial and social instru- 
ment that it is today. 

(To be continued) 





MULTIPLE TONING BUILDS 
IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


IMPACT 


Text and pictures by Joseph Foldes 


HERE ARE many techniques, processes and methods 
T:. photography which will enable you to make better 
prints. One which can be used for unusual and effective 
results is multiple toning. 

Toning itself is well-known and often used, but mul- 
tiple toning is relatively neglected although it deserves 
attention because of the interesting effects which it makes 
possible. With multiple toning we can selectively tone dif- 
ferent areas of the print in different colors. The only 
change in technique from straight toning is that a pro- 
tective coating must be used over the areas we do not 
wish affected by the toner. 

The simplest form of this is double toning as was done 
on the portrait on this page. In its most involved form 
multiple toning is capable of producing results which 
resemble a full-color print. 

Multiple toning is not difficult. It is necessary to be 
careful, but there are no real pitfalls, This step-by-step 
outline of the process will enable you to do the most com- 
plicated types of multiple toning successfully. 

The first step is to familiarize yourself with the process 
of toning. The photographic image consists of pure me- 
tallic silver which may be chemically changed into a num- 
ber of compounds or another metal may be substituted 
for part of the silver. These other compounds and metals 
have a color different from the silver metal and will there- 
fore change the color of the image where the action has 
taken place. The choice of colors is a very large one for 
there are hundreds of toning formulas printed in various 
reference books such as Franklin I. Jordan’s Photo- 
graphic Facts and Formulas. By carefully choosing the 
toners you use, almost any combination of colors can be 
obtained. 

Printing is important for good color in toning. The 
prints should be developed for the manufacturer’s recom- 
mended time for the paper-developer combination which 
you use. Under- and overdeveloped prints will not take a 
proper tone. They should be fixed in plain hypo rather 
than in the usual acid-hardening stop bath. Use plain 
hypo rinse and water and leave the prints in this for no 
longer than ten minutes at 68F. Washing should be thor- 
ough—one hour for single weight, an hour and a half for 
double weight. See that they are separated during the 
washing. When fully washed, they should be dried in the 
usual manner. 

There are two types of enlarging paper in general use: 
the fast chlorobromides which give a cold tone, and the 
slow chlorobromides which give a warm-toned result. 
These two types react differently to the same toning solu- 
tions. 


Print to be double-toned. The face and hair should 
be a warm tone (brown or reddish brown), the scarf 


and background a colder tone (blue). 


For the fast chlorobromides these toners are generally 
used: 

For a brown tone: sepia toners 

For a blue tone: iron blue toners 

For a reddish tone: copper toners 

For the slow chlorobromide papers, these toners are 
usually recommended: 

Brown and red tones: selenium toners 
For blue tone: cold chloride blue toner 

\ll but the blue toners are available in photo supply 
stores, ready for use. The blue toners will have to be 
compounded from the formulas found in data books and 
other reference sources. 

\s mentioned above, the print must be as good a print 
as possible, fixed in plain hypo and properly washed. 
Do not attempt to work with a print which is too con- 
trasty or too flat, or one which is too light or too dark. 

The other prerequisite for good toned prints is abso- 
lute cleanliness. Be careful throughout the process, Use 
trays which are really clean and keep the chemicals in 
closed containers so that there will be no contamination 
of the print or the trays. Chipped enamel trays cannot 
be used for any toning; the exposed metal will cause 
stains which cannot be removed. Hard rubber trays are 
usually the best choice. 

Since we wish to tone only selected areas during the 
process of multiple toning, it is necessary to restrict the 
action of the chemicals on the rest of the print by means 
of a waterproof coating. Aside from this, the process is 


the same as straight toning. 
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3. After the outline is 
made, the rest of the area 
which is not to be toned 
the first time is completely 
covered with a coat of rub- 
ber cement. Use a wide 
brush; cover the area very 


completely for protection. 


6, Next, the area which has been toned is 
outlined with rubber cement using the fine 
brush. Be careful to get an even edge, 
matching the boundaries of the toned area 


as exactly as possible. 


1. The first step is to cover the 
back of the print with a coating of 
rubber cement. This will keep the 
print from curling unduly during the 
wetting and drying of the multiple 


toning process. 


>. The edge of the first area to be 
toned is first carefully outlined with 
a fine brush using rubber cement 
which has been thinned so it will 
flow freely and evenly giving a 


smooth boundary. 


4, After the rubber cement has thoroughly dried, soak the 


print in cold water for about 20 minutes. 


7, The whole area, previously toned (as well 
as any other areas which should not receive 


the second toning), is completely covered. 








MULTIPLE TONING 


To learn the process of multiple toning, let us take an 
example and follow it through step-by-step. 
1, Study the print and decide which toner you wish to 
use on each area. 
2. Make a rough sketch with each area marked for color, 
or better, mark up a discarded print. The more intricate 
the pattern or the number of different toners you intend 
to use, the more valuable this guide will be. 
3. Cover the whole back of the print with rubber cement. 
This coating will prevent excessive curling in the print 
during the various steps. Let this coat dry thoroughly. 
4, Use a fine, stiff brush and outline with rubber cement 
the area to be toned. In order to draw an accurate line, 
it may be necessary to use thinner so the cement will 


flow more freely. 


5, After soaking, the print is immersed in the first toning 


bath. Follow the directions found with the formula. 


5, With a larger brush cover with rubber cement the 
whole surface to be protected. While doing this, keep the 
small brush in water to prevent it drying out. After coat- 
ing the print, place the larger brush in water also and 
allow the cement on the print to dry thoroughly. 

6, Soak the print for 20 minutes in cold water. 

7. Tone the unprotected area by immersing the whole 
print or by applying the toning solution with a brush or 
wad of cotton. Any toner can be used except those which 
are used hot. These latter may seep under the protective 
coating and spoil the print. 

When small areas are to be toned separately (such as 
eyes and lips) a half-inch border of rubber cement around 
them is sufficient. The toner can be applied with a brush 
or a tuft of cotton and the narrow border will be sufficient 
to protect the rest of the print. 

8. Wash the print thoroughly. The length of time for 
this washing depends on the type of toner. A suggested 
time is usually included in the instructions received with 
packaged toners or printed with the formula in reference 
books. 

9. Dry the print by hanging it up from two corners with 
clothespins. Use clothespins on the bottom corners also 
to keep the print from curling. 

10, When the print is thoroughly dry, remove the rub- 
ber cement from the face (not the back) of the print by 
rubbing it gently with the fingers or a piece of soft cloth. 
11. With a fine brush, cover the outline of the area 
which has just been toned. 

12, Completely cover the toned area with rubber cement 
using the larger brush. Let the cement thoroughly dry. 


13. Soak the print for 20 minutes in cold water. 


8, Again soak the print in cold water. This pre-soaking is 9. The second area is toned. This process may be repeated 
important to be sure the toning solution works evenly for as many different colors as the print requires. The rub- 


through the emulsion of the paper. ber cement is removed after the print is dry. 





































This picture of a bronze statue is a suitable subject for 
toning a rich sepia with a slight blue tone for the back 
ground. A combination such as this will give the feeling 


of the original 





MULTIPLE TONING 


14, Tone the second area in the selected toner. 

15, Wash the print thoroughly. 

16, Dry the print by hanging as in step 9. 

17. Remove the rubber cement from both sides of the 


print with gentle rubbing. 


This is all there is to do to make a double-toned print. 

The process can be repeated for as many different 
colors on a print as you wish. Just repeat the steps as 
above, being careful that all the areas except the one you 
wish to tone are completely covered with the rubber 
cement. Multiple toning will take longer but it is not dif- 
ficult, and care and patience will produce interesting re- 
sults, 

However, do not use multiple toning just to demon- 
strate that you can do it. Use the technique only when 
the picture requires it. 

The better you are acquainted with this process, the 
more occasions you will find to use it to enhance your 
work. The time will come when you will be taking nega- 
tives with a multiple-toned result in mind and your pho- 


tography will be enriched and greatly improved. 


Delicate prints require deli- 
cate tones. Strong colors de- 
stroy all the effect of the 
original print. Here, if the 
skin and hair are selenium- 
toned, the dress in pale blue 
and the ground left untoned, 


the delicacy will be retained. 








For multiple toning, subjects must have clean outlines To selectively tone this extremely high key picture it will be necessary 


which can be followed when masking with rubber ce- only to paint about a half-inch border around the eyes and lips. The 


ment. This print of a gosling would be impossible to toners may then be applied with a brush or a tuft of cotton and the 


mask successfully. 


cement will protect the white areas of the print. The rest of the opera- 


tion is carried out as with any toning process 


Multiple toning may be used for other reasons than adding color for the sake of color. In prints 
such as this, an additional separation of tones will be obtained if the skin and the sand are toned 
two different shades of brown, perhaps selenium for the skin and a sepia for the sand. The swim-suit 
may be toned in a cool color to contrast or left in the original tone. Be careful to choose suitable 


prints and suitable colors for multiple toned photographs 
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With snapshot awards totaling $4000 
the 1952 National High School Photo 
graphic Awards contest is now open to 


students of public, private or parochial 


schools, grades nine through twelve, in 


the United States. 
March, 1951>is eligible for the competition 


Any picture made sinee 


and may be submitted until midnight of 
the closing date, May 1, 1952. 

In announcing this year’s competition, 
Fred L. Kildow, director of the National 
Scholastic Press Association said, “In spon- 
soring the 1952 awards, we wish to encour 
age educational experiences in cultural 
enrichment through photographic art; to 
provide an outlet for creative art through 
to write a pictorial record of 
life; to 


better student photography in high school 


photography ; 


the American way of encourage 


publications and to encourage further ed- 
ucational training by means of contest.” 
known 


Nationally photographers — will 


judge entries in all four classes which are: 


1. Babies and children—one or more 


youngsters to be judged for cuteness, 


expression of character, mood and 
human interest appeal. Adults may 
appear if not the principal interest. 
2. Young people and adults—one or 
more persons (high school age or 


older) engaged in any activity; hob- 
bies, sports, games, occupations; at 
home, indoors, or out. This includes 
all high school activities, in or out of 
the classroom. 

judged for 


>» Scenes—pictures to be 


scenic or pictorial appeal; land- 
scapes, marine views, farm scenes, 
historic spots, street scenes, etc. 


1. Animal life 
birds, 


live household pets (cats, 


dogs or etc.), horses, farm 


animals, forest wild life, pictures at 


zoos (animals, birds, reptiles), in 


doors or out. 


First prize in each of these four classes 


will be $200, with second prizes of $100 
and third prizes of $75. In addition, a 
grand prize of $400 will be given for the 


best of the pictures entered in the entire 


competition. There will be four special 
awards of $50, four merit awards of $25, 
and 180 $10 honorable mentions, regard- 
class. 


should be black 


and-white, made from single negatives and 


less of 


Pictures unretouched 


unmounted. Enlargements are permitted 


yut must be no greater than 7x7 inches. 


There are no restrictions on make of cam 
film 
are required to enter the competition, every 


the back of 


each picture his name, street address, city 


era or While no special entry forms 


competitor must indicate on 
and state, school, grade, classification of 
entry and picture title. 

Prints should be submitted to state as 


sociations (as directed on school bulletin 


boards) or to the National Press Associa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


14, Minnesota. 
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SALON CALENDAR 








Salon and Exhibit Address 


19th Wilmington International | William M. Anderson 





Exhibition of Photography Delaware Camera Club 
First Color Slide Exhibition PO Box 401 
: Wilmington, Del 
Seventh Chicago International | Blanche Kolarik 
Exhibition of Nature 2824 S. Central Park 
Photography Chicago 23, Ill. 
(Feb., 1952) 
Salon Internacionale de Club Fotografico y Cinema- 


Verona de Arte Fotografico tografico de Valparaiso 
Valparaiso, Chile 
First New York State 
Salon of Wild 

Photographs 
Feb. 1-Mar. 31, 


Museum |W, J. Schoonmaker 
Animal New York State Museum 
Albany 1, N.Y. 


1952) 


Royal Adelaide Exhibition Royal Adelaide Exhibition 
Mar. 7-May 3, 1952) 12 Pirie St. 
Adelaide, Australia 
litord Photographic Society R. D. Lambert 


Annual International Ex 
hibition of 


Mar. 3 


6 Michigan Ave. 
Manor Park 
London E. 12, 
Robert F. Edgerton 
Fireside Dr. 





England 
Rochester International Salon | Dr 
of Photography 11 


Mar. 7-30, 1952) Rochester 18, N. Y 
16th Philadelphia International! Prints 
Exhibition of Photography Free Library 


(Mar. 8-30, 1952) Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
Print Entries and Fees: 
Miss Marion Knight 
1123 Harrison St. 
|. Philadelphia 24, Pa, 
|Slides, Fees, Forms 
|" Mrs. Ruth N. Clery 
2016 Arthur St 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 
International Salon and Exhi C. J. Morrall 
bition of the Worcestershire 57, The Tything 
Camera and Cine Club Worcester, England 
Mar. 15-Apr. 15, 1951 
39th Annual Pittsburgh Salon 
of Photographic Art Estella Ave. 
arnegie Institute Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. } } 
Mar. 14-Apr. 13, 1952 


Salon Secretary 
99 . 


10th Salon Albert Ist Mr. Roger 
Charleroi, Belgium 18 rue J 
(Apr. 13-27, 1952) Charleroi, 
Leonard Misonne Prize for a |See 
Landscape. Competition co 
inciding with Salon 
Albert Ist 


Populaire 
Destreé, 
Belgium 


above 


Sixth Annual Greater lowa j\lowa Development Commission 
Photographic Contest | National Bldg., 
Des Moines Art Center 708 Central, Des Moines 9 
lowa 
Eighth San Francisco Inter- | Burton H. Ladenshohn 
national Color Slide Exhibit Photochrome Club of 
(Mar. 15-22 San Francisco 


PO Box 188 
San Francisco lI, 
Eighth Canadian International |W. J. Blackhall 


Calif 


Exhibition of Color Photog c/o Toronto Camera Club 
raphy } 2 Gould St 
Royal Ontario Museum | roronto, Ont. 
Theatre 
Mar. 24-26, 1952) 
1952 Seattle International Ex- | Vern L. Arnold 
hibition of Photography | 9001 24th Ave. N.W. 
Seattle Art Museum Seattle 7, Wash. 


Apr. 9-May 4, 1952) 
16th South African Salon of 


| Hon, Salon Secretary 
Photography | 


PO Box 7024 


(May-Aug., 1952) Johannesburg, S. Africa 
“Tops in Photography” William J. Hunn 
Print Show | Metropolitan Camera Club 
New Yorker Hotel, | Council, Inc 
New York 310 Riverside Dr 
(Mar. 24, 1952) New York 25, N. Y 
First Italian Exhibition of | Associazione Fotografica 
Photographic Color Italiana 


Prints } 
| Via Maria Vittoria 23 


Turin, Italy 
Third International Color Dr. Renato Fioravanti 
Slides Festival Societa Fotografica Subalpina} 
La Stampa, | Via Bogino 25 


Turin, Italy Turin, Italy 


(May 15-31, 1952 


Tenth St. Louis International |Miss Jane Shaffer 
Exhibition of Photography St. Louis International 
St. Louis Artists Guild Salon of Photography 
(May 10-22, 1952) 


5466 Clemens Ave 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Closing 


Date 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 20 
Prints 
Feb. 20 
Color 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 25 


Entry 


details 


4 prints 


6 prints 
| 8 slides 


write 
for 
details 
° 


PSA recommen 
dations as to re- 
turn of prints and 
slides but light 
box not used in 

judging 

4 prints 

$1 fee 


details 


6 prints 
6 transparencies 


4 2x2 slides 

$1 fee 

° 
i 
7 P " 

4 prints 
a 
° 
° 





* Photographic Society of America rules observed 
Please submit salon calendar notices least ten weeks 


at ike 
The Editor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 136 East 57th 


in advance of publication to 
. NY 


St., New 


York 22, 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount 
for 6 consecutive insertions. Each item, includ 
ing name and address, counts as one word 
Numbers in a series count as one word (i.e., 
512 White St., counts three words—4 for $1.00, 
counts as three words). Zone numbers free 
Ads received by the Ist of each month will ap 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS 
SIFIED AD DEPT., AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 





BOOKS 


Collector's items—regular $10.00 retail value, 
yours for only $1.98 plus postage. THE YEAR, 
giant photo annuals for 1949 and 1950, only 
nine copies of each left. Closeout. First come, 
first served. No cash, C.O.D. only please, be- 
cause there aren’t enough to go around. Am- 
Photo Book Store, 136 East 57th Street, New 
York 22 








BINOCULARS 


For Sale 10x50 Naval Ten Power Precision 
Prism Binoculars. Practically brand new. Finest 
leather case, coated lenses, achromatic. Origi 
nally cost $145.00. Sacrifice $65 for quick sale. 
Will send C.O.D. express with examination 
privilege to interested buyer if you pay postage 
Ed Priest, Box 251, R_ 1, Evanston, Ill 








FOR SALE 


HOUSE IN MEXICO with photographic dark 
room and workroom both completely equipped 
8 rooms, 2 patios, magnificent view for sale 


Steele, P.O. Box 21163, Mexico D.F., Mexico 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


SPUN-GLASS diffusion screens 18 
for 3 or $3 dozen. Austrian, 7 
f 











x18. Send $1 
21 Greydale, 
Glendale 3, Calif. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Candid Weddings. Complete course, new ideas, 
sensational — for Amateur-Professional. $3.00 
Harris Publishers, Box 63, Station C, Buffalo 
9, N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Hypo and Silver Savers, small self generating 
units size 24cms x18cms. Up to 80% saving of 
hypo and silver recovered metallic. Collingridge 
& Co. Ltd., Watford, England. 


MOVIES 


Catalogue of Kodachrome and B&W Movies, 
Colorslides, Photography Equipment and Beau 
tiful Color Transparency 25 Slides-by 
Eddings, Roberts Ave., Corning, N.Y. 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


DOLLAR SPECIALS! Eight 5x7’s; Four 8x 
10’s. Fast Service. JEROME PRINTING, 1969 
Jerome, New York 53 


PHOTO FINISHING 


HAVE YOUR FAVORITE picture enlarged and 
hand colored, copies made from any size photo 
snapshot or negative. 5x7 only $1.00, 8x10 
only $1.50. If copied from picture 50c extra. 
AGENTS WANTED, HALWA STUDIO, 131 
Mohawk Drive, Armold, Pa. 

Fine grain processing Enlarging. P.O. Box 467 
Palmer, Mass. 





























SERVICE 


Improve your technique. Your prints analyzed 
Send 2 prints any size and $1.00 for analysis 
and «constructive criticism. ANDRICO’S, 206 
E. Lindell, West Frankfort 1, Ill. 


SLIDES 











2x2 B&W slides from negatives 10c; from 
prints 15c. We specialize making slides from 
old photographs up to 5x7, 20c. ROGERS 
STUDIO, Box 134a, East San Diego 5, Calif 





WANTED 


Movie films any subject. Silent. Box 136, 
Tallapoosa, Ga. 








“ITS YOUR OWN FAULT, FREDDIE; WHEN SOMEONE 
SHOWS YOU HIS BABYS PICTURE, NEVER SAY 
‘SS So N . 7] “ 


CLASSIFIED AD ORDER 


70,000 press run — 10c a word High-grade circulation 


Name & Address 


April issue closes February 1, on sale March 5 








































PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR: Imported from 
England, this popular book, now in its 56th 
edition, is invaluable for its abundance of 
pictures like these two. 


BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC: These two pages 
are typical of the photographic excellence 
that has made this book outstanding for 92 
years. 


PSA ANNUAL: The Photographic Society of 
America in this edition features the work of 
P. H. Oelman, internationally-known figure 
photography expert. 


BOOK BARGAINS! Prices Slashed on Photo Annuals! 
World-Famous Yearbooks at Less Than Half Price--While They Last 


Regular 
Retail Price 
$2.00 
3.00 
1.00 
$6.00 


$2.97 


Have you ever wanted to build a photo library of the VERY BEST collections 
of pictures, from every part of the world? Ever wanted to own unusual foreign 
books that your friends will instantly recognize as real collector's items? 

Here’s your chance to build your library—three books at a time—and pay 
less than the price of one single book! 


If you act quickly, you can take advantage of 
our predicament. We must make room for new 
books being published in 1952. We must sacrifice 


British Journal Almanac 
Photograms of the Year 
PSA Annual 

Total Value 


Bargain Price, ALL 3 ONLY 





Inventory Clearance Sale, we will make no effort 
to restock when present supply is gone. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If you prefer, you can send your $2.97 along 
with the handy coupon below and your books 
will be shipped prepaid. Same 10-day examina- 
tion privilege applies. We guarantee to refund 
your $2.97 without question if you decide any 
time within 10 days that. you do not wish to 
accept this Bargain Offer. 


Don't delay! These books are current, recently 
published, and in demand. They are being sac- 
rificed in this Special Bargain Sale only to clear 
our shelves for new books coming in 1952. ACT 
NOW! BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE! 





AmPhoto’s Biggest 
Inventory Clearance Sale! 
British Journal Almanac A big fat 


the few remaining copies of these books which 
have always been among the fastest sellers in 
our entire book stock. 

Think of it — THREE brand new photo annuals, 
all published only a few months ago, available 
to you for a limited time only at less than you 
would normally pay for only ONE of them! 

This offer is being made only to readers of 
American Photography and we reserve the right 
to withdraw it at any time. Because this is an 


Book Department: American Photography 
136 East 57th Street, New York City 22 


YES! | want to take advantage of your predicament 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 

SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out and mail the 
handy coupon below. All three books will be 
shipped to you at once. Read them, examine 
them for 10 days in the privacy of your own 
home. If you are not delighted, return them 
within 10 days and owe nothing. 

'f you agree that you cannot afford to pass 
up this amazing bargain, remit only $2.97 plus 
a few cents postage. 


| want ALL THREE popular Photo Yearbooks right 


now, while your shelves are crowded. Rush me, before they’re sold out, the BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC, 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, and PSA ANNUAL — total retail value, $6.00 —all for the ridiculously low 


Inventory Clearance price of $2.97. 


It is clearly understood that | am to receive these books for 10 days’ free examination, at the end 
of which time | will remit only $2.97 plus a few cents postage. If | am not delighted in every way, | may 


return oll three books within 10 days and owe nothing 


Name 
Address 
City & State 


| am enclosing $2.97. Ship prepaid 
guaranteed. 


Same 10-day examination privilege applies, with immediate refund 





582 pages of photo facts, wisdom and 
prize pictures from many nations. Now in 
its 92nd year, this popular book is availa- 
ble in the United States only through 
American Photography. The advertising, 
from all over the world, is as fascinating 
as the editorial content and pictures. This 
volume is brand new, will not be super- 
seded by a new edition for six months! 


Photograms of the Year One hundred 
pages, 8x10, with 64 beautifully-printed 
pictures from all over the world. Now in 
its 56th edition, this Annual contains a 
complete commentary on each picture, 
written by R. H. Mason, M.A., F.I.B.P., 
F.R.P.S. Introduction to the year’s best 
photography is written by L. V. Chilton, 
M.A., F.lInst.R., F.R.P.S., president of the 
Royal Photographic Society. 


PSA Annual The year’s best pictures, as 
seen by the Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica for the year just ended. The nine fig- 
ure studies illustrating P. H. Oelman’s ar- 
ticle ‘Symbols and the Nude” are impor- 
tant contributions to the technique of nude 
photography. With 142 pages, 8x11, 
this popular Annual also features the work 
of Jack Wright and Ansel Adams. A num- 
ber of pictures are in full color. 
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..-here is the most up-to-date coverage of stereo knowledge! 


Just published: Three-Dimensional Photography by H.C. McKay— 
The book thousands of stereo fans have been eagerly awaiting, now 
ready for immediate delivery. 

More than a year and a half ago, Herbert C. McKay's best-selling 
“Principles of Stereoscopy” sold its last copy. Knowing that secret new 
stereo equipment was then just being perfected, McKay delayed pub- 
lication of his new book, Three-Dimensional Photography, until pub- 


McKAY IS BACK 





lic announcement of these new inventions could be made. 
So now at last, as news-worthy as your evening newspaper, here is 
a complete, authoritative working manual befitting the men who make 


today’s stereo pictures. 
x * ® 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Herbert C. McKay, FRPS, ASC 
Director, Stereo Guild 


CONTENTS 
vv What Is Stereography? 
* Stereoscopic Cameras 
The Stereoscope 
w Correlation of Camera and Viewer 
% Mounting, Transposition and Spacing 
% Stereographic Technique 
Flash in Stereo 
** Color in Stereo 
* The Nude in Stereo 
Pictorial Stereography 
Stereo Projection 
Stereo Photomicrography 
* Applied Stereoscopy 
Polarized Light Applied to Stereo 
vw Anaglyphs 
% Types of Stereoscopy 
i Trick Work 
* Special Phases 
vv Close-up Stereography 
Hyperstereo 
Stereo Movies 








AMERICAN ANNUAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY — 1952 
George B. Wright, Editor 
214 pages, 7x10, illustrated 
Paper, $3.00 
Cloth, $4.00 


The newest edition of the oldest annual in America 
This year with stimulating and informative articles on 
portraiture, lenses, stereo, microfilming, Father Hub 
bard’s photography, the amusing story of the tintype 
and many others. With two “Pictures of the Year” 
sections and the latest “Who’s Who in Pictorial 
Photography.” 





Stereo is the biggest fact in photography to- 
day. More and more photographers — amateur 
and professional — are joining the ranks of en- 
thusiasts every day. Here is your guide through 
this fascinating land of stereo. Every question 
you may have, from the simplest one about first 
principles to the most advanced scientific ques- 
tion is answered simply and clearly 

The author has been a stereo enthusiast for 
many years and is considered America’s leading 
authority on the subject. Let him show you 
how you can have perfect results—and much 
more fun--with stereo 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mail the handy cou- 
pon below and have a copy of Three-Dimen- 
sional Photography mailed to your home for 
ten days’ leisurely reading and examination at 
home. If you decide for any reason whatever 
that it will not improve your knowledge and 
fun in stereo, return book and you owe us 
nothing. 

If you decide to keep the book, remit only 


$5.75 plus a few cents postage. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If you prefer you may send $5.75 with the 





coupon below and we will pay the postage. 
You have the same ten-day examination priv- 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ilege. If you are in any way dissatisfied after 
careful examination you may return the book 
and we will refund your money. 

Act now! This is the book thousands of 


stereo enthusiasts have been eagerly awaiting 


300 pages, 6x9, illustrated, cloth bound 


$5.75 


rrr rn ns nw eer ann se MALL THIS COUPON TODAY oom comm comms comee cee cee cee eee ee ee ee ee 


merican 


BOOK DEPARTMENT PHOTOGRAPH 


136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. ; 


YES, send me Herbert C. McKay's Three-Dimensional Photography for $5.75. 

(0 | enclose no money and am to have the privilege of examining the book for ten days at 
home. | will either return the book at the end of that time or send only $5.75 plus postage. 

(1 | enclose $5.75 for which you are to ship me Three-Dimensional Photography post-free. It is 
understood that | still have the same ten-day examination privilege. 

(0 Please send me the new American Annual. | enclose [] $3.00 for paper bound copy. [] $4.00 
for regular library cloth-bound edition. 


Name (please print) 





Address. 





City & State. 















From a single 


Kodachrome 


Transparency... 


pe Poyy 


«+. the pleasure that comes 
in the taking Jeu 


+. and, when you're skilled, 
color separation negatives, 
in your own darkroom, for 
Kodak Dye Transfer Prints. 
With Kodachrome—and 
si 7 . . © Cbd. toc. 0 Sew cant, < ea other famous color 
: pei iyi . — ms—the world of color is 
... and brilliant, big-as-life Kodacolor negetive, from yours to command, 
screen pictures _ which your Kodok dealer 
can order for you as many 
Kodacolor Prints as you 
want, for your album or 
your friends. Prints from 3/4 
inches wide, at 36 cents 
each, up to 8x10 for $4. 


Prisda dite tet, ahd ebion «+. and, in your own dark- 
to di wins eatice, room, black-and-white nega- 
tives, contact or enlarged, 
for file and album prints... 
ond for Kodak Flexichrome 
Prints, with your original 
transporency serving as your 
color guide. 


... or direct viewing with a 
Table Viewer 


Ask your Kodak dealer. He will give you all the particulars. 


alk EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


TRADE-MARK Rochester 4, N. Y. 





